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Features of Cattle Quarantines. 


The quarantine which separates several 
of the New England States during the 


prevalence 
rious Comp 
farmers ant 
the line be 


of the cattle epidemic causes va- 
lications which puzzle both the 
i inspectors. For instanee, along 
tween Vermont and Massachu- 


setts are quite anumber of farmers who 


reside near 


the State lines, whose farms are 


located in Massachusetts and in Vermont, a 


part in eac 
things the 


h State. Under the new order ot 
se farmers are in a quandary. 


They are afraid toturn their cattle out to 


pasture for 


the reason that if they doand the 
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ner who resides in Pownal, Vt., 
barn, one-half of which is in the 
wnal, the other half in Williams- 
s. He wonders if he is liable if 


he drives his cattle from one end of the barn 
to the other, as he has to when he wants to 
water them. The Williamstown cattle in- 
spector has referred the question to the de- 
partment at Washington, but has not yet 
been notified. Meanwhile the farmer is 


The chief of the Massachusetts Cattle. 
Bureau has made inquiry of Secretary Wil- 
son inregard to such cases, and the reply 
was received that to allow crossing the line 


ses might open a loophole for 


wholesale violation of the quarantine. Such 
a ruling appears severe from the cattle 


int of view, but as there is said 


to be agreat deal of cattle ‘‘ smuggling ’”’ 
already across the Vermont, New Hamp- 


Massachusetts State lines, the 
nay be in: some degree justified. 
ly, however, that farmers will be 
for turning their cattle into their 


own pastures, as the State and Government 


e plenty to do at present in 


searching out and disposing of sick cattle 


ng the more essential features of 


the quarantines. 


State quarantines appear to be 
re leniently by the authorities, 
requests for permits _ being 


usually granted. Thus when a Massachu- 


lies part within the locally 


quarantined section and part outside, 


leans to the side of mercy and 


allows the farmer to send his cattle over the 
line on his own farm. But requests to move 


the eastern parts of the State to 


Western sections are not generally alluwed, 


of the pessibility of transport- 
that have been exposed to in- 
localities where they cannot 


easily be looked after. 

This ruling will bear heavily on the hun- 
dreds of farmers who have been accustomed 
tosend away their young stock to distant 
Pastures, and will likewise affect owners of 


sually occupied in this way. 
and in eastern Massachusetts 
ata premium this year. Both 


the national authorities and those of the 
States concerned express hopes that the 


ay soon be so greatly improved 
if the restrictions may be modi- 
cattle industry, as a whole, is 
om the limitation of trade due 
quarantines.. As for owners of 
rds, they are practically put out 

Even after the herd has been 
disinfection is over, he hardly 
up again for fear of a return of 
, and even cattle which have had 
‘ and recovered are not proof 
second attack. The descriptive 


‘ another page relates interesting 


the present situation in New 


» and Massachusetts. 
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Renovating a Name. 


! fake butter claim to be tired of 
erm “* Renovated,’ which, they 


‘s & bad impression. So it does, 


uld the term ‘ Ambrosia,” or 
word after its adoption a few 
llectors and boilers of rancid 
renovated has come to mean 
it which the knowing buyer 
‘ nose in disgust, it is because he 
‘ that such stuff has onge been 


. 1alf decayed and will very quickly 


) again, despite all that alkali 
ase kettle can effect. ‘* These 
“formers,” says a New York 
‘t, “are the simon pure dairy 
‘ople who tramped around on 
ne and wanted it muzzled, gar- 
senerally kicked out. There 
i them who could stomach his 
‘t before it was treated, and yet 
‘toa sobriquet which hints that 
, legenerate, hydrogmated, alka- 


less substance, which has been 
', leached and then painted back to 
: should not be called ‘ renovated.’ 
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The stuff is even then sold for * Western 
creamery ’ or ‘creamery No 2’ to the guile- 
less housewife.”” To change the legal name 
would be to deprive the consumer of all he 
has learned by experience concerning the 

renovated” product. The makers have 
chosen the term and have fairly earned the 
associations that now go with it. Moreover, 
the word in itself gives someidea of what 
the article is, and protects the consumer in 
some degree from buying under a false im- 
pression. 





Farm Hints for May. 
ROAD REPAIRS. 

Not within late years has there been 
such good roads so early in spring, owing 
to the frost coming out of the ground so 
soon and the absence of hard storms lately. 
This affords an excellent opportunity for 
putting the roads in repair earlier in the 
season than is usually the case. This work 
is being done in many towns, and must re- 
sult in much better roads than where the 
labor is performed later or not at all. 
When the men are working on the road 
passing the farm, the owner should show 
a keen interest in what is being done. The 
superintendent’s attention should be called 
to needed grading, stone removals aad 
bridge repairs, guide boards, and the like. 
A little insistence at the right time is better 
than much protest after work is done. 

GRASS AND PASTURES. 

A warm rain would do much to start the 
grass, which made little progress during 
April, and stock has been turned to pasture 
rather later than usual in most sections. 
Fortunately, there is on most farms this 
spring plenty of hay, although some, farm- 
ers are short. The idea of calculating on a 
little more hay than stock is a good one, and 
if a little more practiced would be beneficial 
in many cases. Some of the old pastures, 
not too rough, will pay well for making over. 
A good rotation for them is potatoes on sod 
and plenty of fertilizer followed by clover, 
to be plowed in the following spring, and 
the field reseeded. On good potato land this 
plan of renovation should more than pay 


expenses. 
GOOD GARDENING. 


The hotbeds need airing and plenty of. 


water. It is best to soak the soil thoroughly 
and then wait until it begins tolook dry again. 


This is less trouble than t aprink- } °° 
lings and better for the =_— pony 


straw mats should be spread over the frames 
on cold nights. Most farmers do not start 
hotbeds earlier than the last of March. 
Lettuce or radishes planted at that time 
should be ready for use from the first to the 
third week in May, even although held back 
somewhat by the cold weather. 

Outdoor plantings are somewhat uneven 
this year. Some vegetables were planted in 
March, but many farm gardeners have still 
a good deal of planting to be done even of 
the hardy vegetables. These on rich, well- 
fined soil will almost catch up with early 
plantings. Rhubarb and asparagus may be 
set if not attended to before. In fact, rhu- 
barb will live and thrive if transplanted at 
almost any time of the year. Plant succes- 


sion crops of lettuce, beets, cabbage, onions, | . 


peas, potatoes, radishes, spinach, turnips, 
to follow those planted earlier. 

Early plantings should be hoed as soun as 
rows can be seen, using a wheel hoe ora 
rake. Early hoeing starts the crops and 
saves much weed killing later on. Carrots 
and pargnips will give a good crop even if 
sown 3, At corn-planting time, which 
includes«nearly the whole of the month in 
most parts of the Northeast, other tender 
vegetables may be started, including beans, 
tomatues, squashes, melons, cucumbers, 
pumpkins, ete. But the melon family is 
very sensitive to cold, and it is not wise to 
run much risk of a frost in planting them 
too early. 

HERE AND THERE. 

Runthe weeder as soon as the potatoes 
show and the fine-tooth cultivator so long as 
itcan be got through the rows. If frost 
threatens, they can be covered with earth by 
a plow. If frozen, the frost can be drawn by 
putting on water before the sun takes effect. 
Ashes sprinkled on the onions after weed- 
ing will help keep off insects. Small patches 
of potatoes can be successfully greened from 
a pail, a spoonful of green to a pail of water, 
and using a whisk broom. In such cases 
the trouble usually is that the plants are 
not thoroughly svaked and the pail is not 
stirred often enough to keep well mixed. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


‘Pests are growing troublesome. Steel 
traps baited with meat will help thin out 
skunks, cats, weasels and rats. For poison, 
paris green will kill some, but the patent 
arsenic rat poisons are better, because more 
readily eaten when mixed with food. These 
things are uncertain and risky. The best 
remedy is an active, well-trained dog. Kero- 
sene or naphtha on the roosts and nests, 
and insect powder on the chicks, will con- 
trol the lice. Powder the hen before hatch- 
ing, and dust the chicks when huddled to- 
gether for the night. Hens set in warm 
weather should be near the ground. The 
barn cellar is a good place. Use fresh nests 
and plenty of insect powder. Sulphur is of 
little use. Farm flocks should never be 
kept in small yards in summer, but if they 
are, the soil should be spaded under to keep 
it fresh, and sods and green stuff should be 
thrown in as often as practicable. Hens 
with chicks should be shut up part of the 
day. Coops need cleaning often in warm 
weather. Begin to break up surplus sitters 
the first night they stay on the nest. Scaly 
legged hens should not be set, as they will 
spread the trouble to the chicks. 

THE FRUIT GROWER. 

Set strawberry plants early in the month 
on well-manured, fairly moist land. For 
farm culture 3} feet by twenty inches isa 
good distance. Press the earth firmly about 
the roots. Pick off blossoms from new beds. 
Grafting can still be done with well-kept 


scions. If the wax is made rather stiff no | pre 


cloth binding is needed. Usually the most 
important spraying is the time just after 


the blossoms fall. Paris green and bordeaux | t * 
mixture at that time will kill codling moth, | farm 
curculio, canker-worm, tent caterpillar aiid | i 


various blights, remaining effective until 
washed off by rain. Add one pound green 


to one hundred gallons bordeax- mixture. |: 


To make the bordeaux, dissolve eight 
pounds copper sulphate in hot water and 
add forty gallons cold water, and eight 
pounds fresh lime after slaking the lime 
and adding to it twenty gallons of water. 
Stir the mixture and add water to make one 
hundred gallons. To burn worms’ nests out 
of trees, wind some waste woolen or cotton 
on the end of a long pule and put on kero- 


sene. 
TEETH FOR THE CROPS. 





Plowing and harrowing is not merely to 


varm weather, our farmers can 
eigsowing and planting in good ti 
crops can be put in quickly, if 
pring rains occur. Most of 
;have made their plans, and are try- 
ry them out as best they can. But 
ard to procure, and wages are high. 
ading crops will be field corn and 
Peorn for the packers and the silo; 
me, beans, outs and mixed grain for 
Purposes; garden truck of a large 
ind variety, including a large‘amount 
#, for stock feeding. Thehigh prices 
4; and other feeding stuffs for the past 
8 will stimulate farmers to raise 
eby saving heavy bills, if possible, 
coming year. Good seed is in de- 
we hope that.only thé best may. 
as none are too good if we expect 
ps. Changing seed often proves 
. a8 a change in soil in raising 
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PLUM BLOSSOMS. 
See descriptive article. 





turn under the grass and make loose soil for 
planting. The plow and harrow are the 
teeth of the crops. They chew up the food 
$e that plants can get it. Coarse, lumpy, 
soil is as bad for a plant as, whole grain 

or a toothless horse. * 

The average land contains plant food 
enough for hundreds of crops, but it is 
mostly, so to speak, in too large lumps for 
the plant to swallow. Only within a few 
years has the full effect of working the soi 
begun to be realized. The result is better with 
more frequent use of tillage tools and more 
dependence on good plows and harrows. 
Plows are now favored which have a short, 
blunt mould board, twisting and breaking the 
furrows and turning them up loose. A 
jointer should be attached to bury the soil 
or rubbish in front of the big plow. Sucha 
plow with a strong team will do plowing 
that is plowing. 

Then comes the harrowing, using both the 
wheel or cutaway implemeutsand the tooth 
harrows. The finer the soil the more feed- 
ing surface, but a good deal of the harrow- 
ing may be done after planting hoed crops. 
In a season like the present, when early 
planted potatoes and other crops have 
stayed in the cold ground a long time before 
coming up, the field should have been har- 
rowed several times after planting. The 
smoothing harrow is generally used, but. a 
harrow with teeth four inches long will do 
better work. 

A light harrow or weeder may run over 
fairly deep-planted crops, for, after they 
have come up without injury worth speak- 
ing of and with vast benefit in Filling small 
weeds and fining the soil, the cultivator 
begins where the weeder leaves off, and 
little hand work is needed. 


<> 





The Spring Campaign. 

We have been having quite a cold spell of 
weather here in the Kennebec valley, but 
not enough to discourage our farmers, as 
they have kept at the plowing and other 
needful work which comes before seeding. 

More plowing has been done up to April 
90 than fora number of seasons previous. 
Much plowing was done in March, as the 
warm weather at that time was very favor- 
able, the snow went off early, und as but 
little frost was in the ground, there was not 
anything to hinder the plow from doing 
first-class work. Farmers who could took 
the advantage of the situation and started 
the plow. 

Grass fields look fairly well at this time, 
April 20, having stood winter and spring 
killing nicely, and stock will be turned to 





pasture in fairly good season. With the ad- 


some varieties will tell on the right side 
wonderfully at the harvest. 

Do not use poor tools. Farm laborers are 
scarce aud wages high, and none can afford 
to use poor tools and doa poor anda slow 
jotiof work. Use something that you can 
work with easily and fast. Quite a large 
amount of commercial fertilizers will be 
used for hill and drill purposes mainly. 
Considerable building and repairing is being 
done. ‘Lumber is scarce and high, but it 
must be had. A. E. FAUGHT. 

Sidney, Me. wi 


Starting the Potato Crop. 

How much fertilizer shall we use per 
acre? On our old fields here in this part of 
the State I should advise not less than 
one ton of high-grade goods, putting as 
much of this in the drill as you can get 
there with the planter and as deep as 
you can get it, and the balance apply 
broadcast just before you cultivate, and 
bur; your potatoes, which will be from 
three to four weeks usually after plant- 
ing. The ideal time of planting in Maine 
is between May 12 and 20, but under 
our new method of protecting from bugs and 
blight it can be carried into June, and get 
good crops, but not as good usually as those 
planted between the dates named. The har< 
rowing should begin as early as possible, 
and the field should be gone over from seven 
to ten times on our heavy soils, the last 
going as deep as possible, and if these har- 
rowings should extend over a few weeks 
time all the better. 

We come now to the selection of seed. It 
is better to use nothing but smooth, sound 
potatoes not too small, nor too large if to be 
planted with a planter, and 1 believe we 
cannot afford to plant in any other way. 
You will‘find a potato about the size of a 
hen’s egg or a little larger, to be, all things 
considered, the best; a man planting only an 
acre or two does not consider the labor of 
cutting the seed of much consequence, but 
with the mau who is planting ten acres 
or over, it becomes a matter of im- 
portance, but with a medium-sized po- 
tato the labor of cutting is very much sim- 
plified. Picking up such a potato, cut the 
stem end off about one-third the length of 
the tuber, split the remaining two-thirds be- 
ginning at the seed end, giving three pieces 
of uniform aize,and you will always find 
two or more eyes to each piece. 

This method of cutting saves time, as you 
will only have to give one look at each 
potato as you pick it up to be sure you cut 
the stem end first, and such seed will work 
much better in a planter thin if cut 
in all shapes and sizes, as it . is 








net desirable to cut seed much be- 
fore planting, the saving of time in 
cutting being of value. A few hours 
exposure of the cut surface of the seed to 
the air to dry it off is of benefit, but if it 
were possible I would have my seed cut 
only a few hours before planting, and 
would rather plantas ent, than have it lay 
over for even a few. days.. 

The only on to using freshly cut 
seed is in the fertilizer sticking to it, the 
acid eating into the Sfreshly cut surface. 
This objection, however, is very slight in 
some planters. 

How thickly this seed is [to be used in the 
drill depends something on the fertility of 
thé goil; a naturally rich soil could handle 
more seed: than: a poor soil. With me I 
plaht about fourteen inches apart in the 
row and the rows three feet apart. I think 
this about right for land that has not been 
plowed’ or fertilized for fifteen to twenty 
years, and not producing one-half ton of 
hay per acre. 

Get your rows started straight when 
planting and keep them so, as much better 
work can be done when cultivating and 
spraying. 

The cultivator should be started as soon 
as the planting is finished. A span of horses 
with a riding, spring-tooth, double culti- 
vator is much the best, as not only can the 
work be done twice as fast, but it can be 
much better done in all ways, especially 
if tbere is any witch-grass. Keep the 
cultivator going at least once a week 
and twice if you can get time, run- 
ning as near the rows as you _ can. 
It will kill nearly every weed anda good 
part of the witch-grass; this will leave 
your field just as free from weeds as when 
planted, and will hardly check the potatoes. 
A potato or thistle will readily force its 
way up again through a few inches of 
loose dirt, but all small weeds and a 
good part of the witch-grass will be 
killed. Keep the cultivator going until 
the potatoes are fifteen to eighteen 
Maches high, and when frum six , to 
eight inches high spade or hoe them 
up again, throwing the dirt so that-it will 
meet along the top of the rows. If this 
work has been properly done there will not 
need to be any work with a hand hoe, unless 
there are thistles in the field. If so, they 


will have'to be cut out from between the 
ann by hand. The~object is —e— 





— with the team, and save ex- 


pensive hand hoeing. E. C. RoGErs. 


Maine. 


The Season in Northern Vermont. 

We have come to the last of April, and it 
has been a cold, backward month, much 
more so than was March. The weather is 
warming up at the last and appears more 
springlike, and farmers are just beginning 
to work upon their land. 

Very little sowing has been done in April 
this year. This will leave much to be done 
in May, but if the ground is dry, as it now 
promises to be, the work can progress much 
more rapidly and _ satisfactorily than last 
year, when it was so wet that seeding was 
delayed until very late. Where these con- 
ditions prevail it is about impossible to do 
even fairly good work. 

Cows are doing fairly weil, and the cream- 
eries, separator stations, etc., are quite 
busy. A change is being made from skim- 
ming stations to doing the work on the 
farm, the cream being gathered up by teams 
and conveyed to some central point and 
‘there made into butter. 

In some cases this plan is: working well 
and saves the farmers considerable work, 
but it is quite essential for the best success 
that the work of skimming and caring for 
the cream on the farm be properly attended 
to. 

An attempt is being made by some of the 
smalljcreameriesjto pasteurizecream and send 
to the city markets, and also to manufacture 
eottage cheese from the skimmilk where the 
farmers will sell it. The first will doubtless 
prove a good business, and the last may if 
there is sufficient demand for the product. 
All of these ways! for disposing of the milk 
should help to preserve a healthy equilib- 
rium in all of the dairy products, and in 
this way make it better for both producers 
and customers. : 

Some light frosts have occurred lately, 
but as vegetation is so backward, no harm is 
anticipated to fruit here, which is more 
largely confined to apples. 

E. R. TOWLE. 


Franklin County, Vt., April 25. 


Farming in Lewis County, N. Y. 

In this section the farmers are commenc- 
ing to put seed into the ground. We are 
now in the midst of cool, dry weather, with 
northerly wind day and night, and, worse 
than all, frosty nights. The buds on the 
trees just begin to show signs of life. Farm- 
ers have been highly favored with fine 
weather to prepare their fields for seeding. 
Grass starts but slowly, and apparently is 
not so green as it was in the month of 
March during the heated term. 

The cheese factories are now in full blast. 
The standard milk company continues to 
ship milk from all its stations along the 
line of the railroad. The T. A. Mills sta- 
tion closed here the first of the present 
month, and cheese will not be made until- 
the station opens again in the fall and winter. 

The shipment of veal calves from our 
local markets continues with unabated activ- 
ity. From 5} to six cents per pound is being 
paid for them, live weight. One buyer 
shipped: over four hundred calves at one 
tithe recently to New York, - 

The winter and spring is telling on the 
forage throughout the couhtry. Hay of 
last season’s growth was not of the best 
quality to spend as has usually been ap 
parent when the season was not so wet and 
cold as last year. The real heart and sub- 
stance of hay depends somewhat on the 











Dairymen are generally feeding their 
cows well with grain rations to keep up the 
flow of milk, which commands prices that 
warrant extra feed. Cheese is selling for 
13 cents per pound and takes in a green 
state at that. Butter retails at from 25 to 
28 cents at our stores. The Crown Brand 
Factory, located at Denmark and conducted 
by H. E. Cook of Farmers’ Institute fame, is 
run on different principles this season 
Mr. Cook has made arrangements with 
® firm to buy the milk of the patrons through 
the summer for five cents per hundred less 
than the price paid for milk by the Standard 
Milk Company. The milk will be made 
into cheese of several varieties, as ordered 
from time to time, the patrons to have the 
byproduct. The farmers are well pleased 
with the undertaking. P. E. WHITE. 

Lewis County, N. Y., April 27. 
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Plum Blossoms. 


Plum blossoms can never be so popular as 
orange blossoms, I suppose, but that is be- 
cause the orange blossoms hold an absurd 
monopoly on the wedding business. Plum 
blossoms are just as pretty and much easier 
to grow in New England. 

In fact, a good plum tree in vigorous 
bloom is about as handsome a plant as one 
can find anywhere. Our wild plum, native 
in New England, is one of the most attrac- 
tive, except that one seldom sees it cared 
for or protected. The cluster of blossoms 
of this kind. F. A. WAUGH. 
Auherst, Mass. 
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Orchard Notes by an Expert. 


Good drainage, natural or artificial, is es- 
sentiul to success. Trees are impatient of 
wet feet. 

Good tillage increases the available food 
supply of the soil, and also conserves its 
moisture. 

Only cultivated crops should be allowed in 
orchards early in the season. Grain and 
hay should never be grown. Even-hoed or 
cultivated crops may rob the trees of moist 
ureand fertility if they are allowed to stand 
above the tree roots. Watch a sod orchard. 
It will begin. to fail before you know it. 
Hain in vod, and many of the apple orchards. 





Bip sod, and many of them are meadows. 
Of @ourse, they are failing. 
- ‘The remedy for these apple failures is to 
Gat down many of the orchards. -For‘the 
remainder the trestment is cultivation, 
fertilization, spraying—the trinity of ortho- 
dox apple growing. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Pror. L. H. BAILEY. 
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Winning a Farm. 


When about nineteen years of age, after 
careful consultation with my elder brother, 
we rented the home farm of eighty-four 
acres with all its equipment. We paid a 
rent equal to 6 per cent. of the value. Two 
years later, when my school course had 
been completed, I decided to buy a farm and 
conduct it myself alone. I paid $5000 for 
the real estate and $2000 for equipment. In 
addition $200 was paid out for new machin- 
ery ; thus I had a load of $7200, with interest 
payable every three months. These obliga- 
tions have been promptly met, the principal 
paid and $300 additional expenditure in 
various improvements. 

I had a love for the business and was 
blessed with an equally enthusiastic help- 
mate. The farm, when I took it, kept 
seventeen to twenty.cattle. It now keeps 
forty cattle. An important feature was my 
accurate account of every item I received or 
expended: The social side was not neg- 
lected. I donot believe that the farmer can 
get along successfully and bind himself 
down to unending hard work without any 
recreation. 

In hiring help, I prefer to hire one man 
by the month and the others by the day. If 
two men are hired by the month, | often 
find when I leave them alone that I am 
paying the wages of two men for one man’s 
work. Ihave a clear. understanding with 
help as to what 1 expect of them. 

The dairy is composed of Jersey cows 
raised on the farm; product, cream and 
butter, with good home market: Sheep, 
swine and poultry are also paying invest- 
ments. The sale of first-class milch cows or 
colts often furnished me with needed funds 
to make prompt payments. 

C. D. RICHARDSON. 

Franklin County, Mass. 
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Careful Calf Feeding. 


The calf should be taken away from its 
mother by the third day, or earlier. The 
calf should have its mother’s milk for about 
two weeks. The proper amount to feeda 
calf the first two or three weeks is about five 
or six quarts per day, and no morecan be 
given without danger of indigestion. 

As the calf grows older it will take more, 
but never should have more than eight or 
nine quarts per day. The milk must be fed 
always at about blood heat. Cold milk will 
almost always cause scours if fed to a young 
calf. When the calf is about three weeks 
old the milk ration is gradually changed to 
skimmilk, using about a week to make the 

C. H. Eck Es. 








Columbia, Mo. 





Feeding a Herd. 


I feed “from four to sixteen quarts of tur 
nips per day, with two quarts of cottonseed 
or linseed meal and as much bran as [ think 
profitable, with all the good hay the cattle 
will eat. My cows are in good flesh and in 
perfect health.: I depend upon barn manure, 
humus and good cultivation for fertilization. 
I should grow sweet corn if the business 
were not already overdone from the farm- 
er’s standpoint. Oats and peas are a good 
crop for the dairy. They require dry land 
and should be sown early.e 

Aubarn, Me. SILAs A. SHAw. 
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more freely, and strictly 
rapidly. Firsts and seconds 
demand. Northern dairy is p 






rices in pruportion to quality. 
7 The — market shows no special 
Old lots are selling at same quota- 
tions, with demand and supply moderate. 
New cheese arrives in small lots and brings 
13 and 133 cents. 

The New York butter market shows the 
same condition of large supplies and lower 


prices experienced throughout the country. | 


Reeeipts Wednesiay were more than ten 
thousand packages. Buyers seem to want 
t*e good at present prices and trade is 
ective. Quality is, of course not yet up to 
pasture-feed standard, and lots which score 
extra high sell above quotations. Firsts are 
selling well at 22 cents andextras at 2 
cents, these prices being for creamery. 
State dairy meets with sufficient demand to 
take care of the moderate receipts. Some of 
it is of fine quality, and well worth the price 
of 22 cents which it brings. Imitation, fac- 
tory and renovated batter is rather scarce, 
and is high in proportion to otWer grades. 

The New York Mercantile Exchang 
butter rules provide that “extras” shall 
score ninety-one points and above during 
the season from Nov. 1 to May 1, and the 
remainder of the year the score shall be 
ninety-three points and above. The ten- 
dency of official quotations is to use the 
minimum score as the basis of quoted values 
to the exclusion of considerable butter of a 
higher quality, and for which certain buyers 
pay more money. The term “extras” 
covers quite a range in qualities, and there 
is necessarily a range in values. 

The outlook for the export trade is not 
considered very favorable unless prices here 
should reach a low level. Thousands of 
tons of Siberian butter are expected to reach 
the British market this summer in competi- 
tion with shipments from United States and 
Canada. Butter containing a large amount 
of moisture will suffer under the new enact- 
ment of British Parliament which restricts 
the sale of such goods under the provisions 
against adulterated butter. Receipts of 
cheese at New York are moderate, and held 
firmly at quotations. New cheese is coming 


in quite freely, but quality is irregular and | 


demand slow. Exporters are buying it to 
some extent at 123 to 13 cente. Skims are 
plenty, and quoted even lower than noted 
last week. Receipts of all grades Wednes- 
day were 1579 boxes. 

Receipts at Boston for the week, 706,374 
pounds of butter, 2514 boxes cheese, besides 
1558 boxes for export, and 42,361 cases of 
eggs, compared with receipts for the corre- 
sponding week of last year of 35,828 pounds 
of butter, 1591 boxes cheese, also 12,033 
boxes of cheese for export, and 58,675 cases 
of eggs. 

At New York receipts for the week were 
3700 packages of butter, 2300 packages of 
cheese and 10,000 cases of eggs, compared 
with receipts for same week i992, of 3576 
packages of butter, 5256 boxes cheese and 
12,563 cases of eggs. 
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Good Trade in Vegetables. 


The feature of the Boston market is the 
increase of supplies of fresh-grown stuff, 
and this tendency will, of course, increase 
as the season advances. The supply is now 
largely from the South and from green- 
houses, hotbeds and coldframes, but native 
truck is beginning to cut a figure in the mar- 
ket. Native rhubarb is now quite plenty, 
and asparagus has been coming into some 
extent this week. These products, likewise 
dandelions, spinach and other outdoor 
greens and relishes, are held back some- 
what Ly the cool and rather dry weather. 
This condition naturally improves the mar- 
ket for such quantities as arrive. South- 
ern asparagrs of fine appearance is plenty, 
ut cannot compete in flavor and condition 
with the home-grown product; although 
being done up in very much larger bunches 
it is quoted higher. Southern peas are in- 
creasing in quantity and improving in qual- 
ity, and string beans are also plenty. The 
season for native cabbage is ending as badly 
as ever, prices holding down and sales 
being made with difficalty, except for best 
lots. As the season advances, Southern- 
grown cabbages are more plenty. The situ- 
ation of onions has improved for best 
grades, which are now scarce and higher. 

Hothouse products are declining in price 
gradually, cucumbers and tomatoes show- 
ing quite a fall duri past few weeks. 
Mashrooms have held nearly steady for a 
long time. Growers near Boston find the 
suwmer season the more profitable, as mush- 
rooms cannot be shipped long distances in 
hot weather, and prices hold up well, par- 
ticularly in late summer. 

Potatoes show nochange, supply and de- 
mand both being moderate and steady. 
Western stock is in full supply and selling 
lower than Eastern. 
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Provisions Fairly Steady. 


Prices for beef hold nearly steady and the 
demand is good. Receipts’at Boston for the 
week were lighter, being 157 cars for Boston 
and ninety-three cars for export, a total of 
250 cars; preceding week, 168 cars for Bos- 
ton and 111 cars for export, a total of 279 
cars; same week a year ago, 146 cars for 
Boston and sixty-nine cars for export, a 
total of 215 cars. 

Pork is in active demand, and Boston 
markets hold firm in price, not yet showing 
effect of larger receipts and lower prices in 
the West. Boston packers have made a 
still smaller kill of hogs. The total for the 
week was about 16,700; preceding week, 17,- 
200; same week a year ago, 22,000. For ex- 
port the demand has been very much 
smaller, the total value by Boston packers 
having been about $66,000; preceding 
week, $125,000; same week last year, $286,- 
000. The enlarged supply of hogs is re- 
flected by the records for the week, and 
the total is in excess of corresponding 
time last year, which is a new feature 
in these comparisons. Total Western 
packing, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current, 370,000, compared with 300,000 the 
preceding week and 330,000 two weeks ago. 
For corresponding time last year the num- 
ber was 350,000 andtwo years ago 440,000. 
From March 1 the total is 2,430,000, against 
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FOOT AND MOUTH EPIDEMIC. TRENCH CONTAINING SLAUGHTERED CATTLE. 
See descriptive article. 





2,720,000 a year ago—a decrease of 290,000. 
Priees in the West are moderately lower, 
and at the close prominent markets averaze 

7.10 per 100 pounds, compared with $7.0a 
week ago, $7.25 two weeks ago, $6 45 a year 
ago and $5.85 two years agvu. he muve- 
ment of live stock on Western rail:oads last 
week was considerably improved. Farm- 
ers have co.apleted the most of their spring 
work, and have more time to prepare for 
shipping their hogs and cattle. 

Extra mutton is in fairly good demand, 
and lambs sel] r:eadily at unchanged prices, 
but poor lambs not wanted. Veal in full 
supply and active demand, with prices tend- 
ing to decline. Game sells at last week’s 
quotations throughout. 


Hey Market Strong and Active. 
As was noted last week, the demand is ex- 
ceptionally brisk for the better grades of 
hay, and this fact, taken in connection with 
the scarcity of such qualities, has resulted in 
even higher prices in the leading markets in 
New York andthe adjoining markets. Fancy 
grades are now practically out of the mar- 
kets, and No. 1 and other grades are taking 
their place at about the same prices. The 
top quotations in New York and Jersey 
City are $24 per ton, which is considerably 
above any figures previously quoted. Other 
markets seem to be better supplied, particu- 








larly with the lower grades. 

In Boston the top price is $19.50, but the 
bulk of the better grades of hay bring only 
$17 or $18, and the lower grades sell with 
some difficulty in this market on account of 
large receipts from Canada. The situation 
is a very fortunate one for the large number 
of producers who have low-grade or injured 
hay to sell, since such qualities find a good 
market in the absence of the finer qualities. 
There is a large supply of clover and clover | 
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mixed, and this is also feeling the effect of | 
the advance in the other grades. Long rye 
straw is in rather scanty supply in Boston, 
and prices have advanced slightly the past 
week. Receipts of hay at Boston for the 
week were 255 cars, of which nineteen were 
forexport. For the corresponding week last 
year the receipts were 460 cars, of which 
about one-third were for export. At the 
present rate of sales, and taken in compar- 
ison with other markets, the condition may 
be expected to improve. 

At New York the arrivais are very light, 
particularly of the first quality. Even No. 
2 and No. 3 grades are selling quite readily, 
and clover and clover mixed have advanced. , 
Poor hay, hardly fit for bedding, brings 30} 
cents and 40 cents per one hundred 
pounds wholesale. Rye straw is in fair 
supply at anchanged prices, receipts for 
the week being 1240 tons. Receipts of hay 
for the week were 6770 tons, compared with 
9710 for the same week last year. 

The Western markets are somewhat un- 
even. Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Kansas City report increased arrivals with- 


| out much change in the prices, while Chi- 


cago and some of the other markets quote 
very light receipts and stronger market. 
Some of the Southern markets report sales 
dull and tending to lower values. 

Following are the highest prices for hay 
quoted by the Hay Trade Journal in the 
markets mentioned: Boston $19.50, New 
York $24, Jersey City $24, Philadelphia, 
$21.50, Brooklyn $23, Buffalo $17, Pitts- 
burg $19, Kansas City $12.50, Minneapolis 
$14, Baltimore 20, Chicago $15.50, St. Louis 
$16, Cincinnati $17.50, Washington $19. 


Grain Merkets Irregular. 

Prices have fluctuated moderately during 
the week, and the net result has been a 
slight advance on most lines. Corn has fully 
sustained the rise noted last week, and bag 
meal has followed suit, advancing several 
points from the low price of last week. 
There is no probability of much further de- 
cline in these lines for the present, and feed- 
ers are not likely to mistake by stocking up 
during temporary sags in the market. 
Some handlers claim that corn will go high 
this summer, but there appears nothing in 
the situation to warrant a great change 
either way, and a boom of this kind would 
probably be the work of speculators. 

Wheat and wheat feeds show slight 
changes. While winter wheat condition 
continues very promising, a slight deterio- 
ration is indicated over central and eastern 
portions of the wheat belt owing to exces- 
sive moisture and low temperatures. Rust 
and insects have appeared in some counties 
in southern Missouri and in Nebraska and 
portions of Kansas. The crop would be 
benefited by rain. Spring wheat seeding 
over northern portion spring wheat region 
will be practically completed during com- 
ing week. 

Flour trade is quiet, many of the mills 
having restricted their production. There 
is considerable dissatisfaction with the high 
freight rates to the East. Managers of the 
Northwestern railroads are meanwhile try- 
ing to divert shipments to Asiain the op- 
posite direction. They vffer transportation 
via the Puget Sound ports at the low rate 
of $8 per ton in trainload lots, and heavy 
shipments have already been made. This 
route is shorter and quicker than the East- 
ern one by Suez Canal. 








The Government crop report, dated April 
28, says: Nearly the whole country east of 





the Rocky Mountains experienced un-' 


seasonably low temperature during the past 
week, and while rainfall in central valleys 
has been light, farm work has made very 
slow progress in consequence of wet soil 
and low temperatures. As in previous 
week, corn planting made slow progress, 
nore particnlarly over central and eastern 


sortion of corn belt aud in Middle Atlantic | 


States, but better progress made in Kansas 
and Nebraska. In Southern States corn 
suffered from low temperatures, and in 
central and west Gulf districts from drought 
also. 

Exports wheat from the United States fur 
the week are 3,885,542 bushels, against 2,977,- 
777 bushels last week and 3,75),589 bushels 
Jast year; since July 1, 185,079,093, against 
210,356,333 bushels last year. Corn for 
week, 1.499,906 bushels, against 1,677,621 
bushels last week and 376,186 bushels last 
year ; since July 1, 53,169,795 bushels, against 
25,399,921 bushels last year. 

At the North Atlantic seaboard, the four 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore received 64,041,991 bushels of 
gtain, ineluding flour reduced to bushels, 
for the first quarter of 1903, and 44,308,077 
bushels for the corresponding quarter of 
1992. At New York receipts for three 
months ending with March were in 1903 
27,214,349 bushels, compared with 21,500,107 
bushels in 1902. At Boston the correspond- 
ing figures were 8,826,147 bushels, compared 


| With 6,414,882 bushels; at Philadelphia 10,- 


940,229 bushels, compared with 7,311,457 
bushels; at Portland, Me., officially inspected 
receipts for three months ending with March 
amounted to 3,769,209 bushels, not including 
flour, of which total, 345,315 bushels were of 
American origin and 3,423,894 bushels of 
Canadian origin. 

When the Leyland Lin steamer Cestrian 
sailed from the Grand Junction docks, East 
Boston, Thursday, April 30, for Liverpool, 
she carried out the largest cargo shipped 
from Boston to that port for a long time, 
there being about two hundred thousand 
bushels stored in her holds. Her cargo 
consists of thirty-two thousand bushels of 
wheat, 165,000 bushels of corn, five hundred 
tons of refrigerated meats, one hundred tons 
of lumber, one hundred tons of hay, five 
hundred tons of provisions, 230 bales of 
cotton, three hundred tons of sundries, one 
hundred tons of flour, the total cargo aggre- 
gating about 6607 tons dead weight. 

The recent shipment of acargo of 115,- 
000 bushels of corn to Antwerp by thc 
steamer Kingstonian of the Red Star Line 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company has shown the possibilities of 
Boston asa favorable port of export ina 
manner hitherto unknown in the records 
of Boston commerce, Not only was the 
cargo a large one, but the dispatch with 
which it was handled was almost phenome- 
nal. The corn was shipped from Chicago 
via Buffalo and the N. V.. N. H. & H. 
RK. R. It was started from Chicago the 
morning of April 16o0n the steamer Berlin, 
reaching Buffalo on the morning of April 20. 
There it was transferred from the steamer 
to the elevator and loaded into cars, which 
were made up in two trains, and started to 
Boston by way of Newburgh, N. Y., and the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and was moved 
with such dispatch that it was pouring into 
the hold of the Kingstonian on the morning 
of April 23, and was all on board on the even- 
ing following. 
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Crops Growing Slowly. 

Following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, April 27: 

While much preparatory work incidental 
to sowing and planting has been done dur- 
ing the week owing to the weather condi- 
tions, which were most favorable for 1t, 
there has been but comparatively little seed 
putin the ground. Inthe northern States 
fair weather and drying winds have put the 
ground in excellent condition for plowing, 
and a smail amount of grain has been sown. 
Some early peas and potatoes have also been 
planted, but most farmers are waitirg for 
higher temperatures to warn up the ground. 
In the southern States essentially the same 
conditions have prevailed as regards 
weather, and farm work of all kinds has 
been pushed rapidly. The sowing of oats is 
nearly completad, and in some extra early 
fields the oats are already up, but making 3 
very slow growth. Reports seem to indicate 
that there will bean increased acreage of 
this crop over last year. 

Many gardens have been planted, and in 
some peas are far enough advanced to re- 
ceivea first hoeing, while some early potatoes 
areaboveground. These early-planted crops 
are, however, in great need of more sun- 
shine and warmer weather to keep up a nor- 
mal growth. In the northern portion of 
the section the development of fruit buds 
has been very slow, and it is too early yet to 
say whether or not there will be a fall 
bloom. In the southern portion plums and 
cherries are blossoming full, and there is 
every indication that apple and pear trees 
will do well. The peach crop will probably 
be exceptionally light.. Some strawberry 
heds are blussuming full, while others were 
apparently damaged by the winter culd. 
Raspberries and blackberries appear to 








have wintered well, but few canes having 
been killed. 

The progress of grass, pastures and fall- 
sown grain since the last report, has been 
remarkably slow, and, in some instances, 
clover is reported as injured by the frosts of 
the week. Although the growth of grass 
has been slow, yet most meadows are look- 
ing fairly well and are still up to the aver- 
age for the season. Many young cattle have 
been turned out to pasture, and, in some 
localities, mileh cows, owing toa scarcity of 
hay. Owing to the fact that last year the 
sweet corn pack in New England was prac- 
tically a failure, many farmers in the vi- 
cinity of canning factories are planning to 
devote an extra amount of land to that crop 
this season. 


Quick, Thrifty Corn. 

By properly fitting the ground and giving 
good cultivation, the season of maturity 
may be hastened at least a week. The 
ground should be plowed and the furrows 
rolied down hard to prevent the formation 
of air spaces under them. They should 
then be thoroughly and finely pulverized 
and the seedbed made fine. 
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maintained over a mine of passions which 
give cause to much suffering, buat which 
eventually redeems those who suffer. 
key-note of Maxwell Gray’s book is always 
purification threugh intense suffering; the 


viduality. So in “ Richard Rosny” 
through sin and penance which transforms 
a youth into a man who has gained control 


toa few and they do not give him away. 
He himself, in the first white heat of the 
refining furnace of repentance, tells the 
woman who has promised to be his wife, 
and she fails him. She cannot love a mur- 
derer, and so, ir the first throes of pain, he 
is destined to experience the agony of loss. 
He takes upon himself the support of his 
father’s large family and they look upon 
him as a money machine. They spend money 
regardless, but Richard has brought 
himself to bear much. He marries a 
sweet girl, who soon gets into a 
morbid state of feeling over her dead 
baby, and becomes entangled in a love 
affair from which a woman friend saves 
her. Meantime, Richard’s half-brother has 
taken an idea his father wae murdered, and 
he starts to find out the murderer. When 
he fixes the blame on the wrong man Rich- 
ard has to tell him the truth. The half- 
brother gives Richard away, the latter is 
compelled to serve a short sentence, but he 
has been reunited to his wife, so at last he 
is happy inhis home. The story is well 
narrated, and the characters are clearly 
drawn. The woman who refuses Richard 





When the plants are up, the weeder should | 
be set at work and be followed by the culti- | 
vator, deeply at first, shallow subsequently. 
Keep the crust of the earth broken finely to 
prevent evaporation of moisture, and make 
the cultivation very shallow ** prevent in- 
jury to the roots, which, if left undisturbed, 
will extend as far as the stalks and leaves. 
Keep the cultivator going. especially after a 
shower. G. A. SurrH. 

Herkimer County, N. Y. 


Profitable Pear Culture. 

Of a dozen different kinds of pears 
planted twenty-five years ago, 1 find Bart 
lett, Clapp’s Favorite and Sheldon the most 
profitable. I topdress these in the fall and 
occasionally when the trees indicate a lack 
of thrift, perhaps once in five years, I plow 
the ground and seed with timothy and red 
el..ver. 

This method requires but a smal] amount 
of labor, and I have found the profits and 
the product highly satisfactory, good 
enough to command top prices in the local 
market. 


y S. A. SHaw. 
Auburn, Me. 


‘iterature. 


As Henry Wood is a well-known writer of 
the science of the human mind, a new edition 
of “* Studies in the Thought World ”’ will be 
welcomed by this author’s admirers and 
readers. For one unfamiliar with Mr. 
Wood’s teachings the book contains much 
that will attract as well as interest. There 
is no subject more popular today than meta- 
physics. Scientific progress has demanded 
that religion have a_ scientific basis. 
Brilliant minds have been turned to 
the consideration of the spiritual as 
well as the material life man. Chris- 
tian Science has leaped into existence, 
introduced by Mrs. Eddy, who has gathered 
a large following. The Christian Science 
movement has influenced the minds of 
thoughtful men to study its articles of belief 
and its sweeping assertions. It is clearly 
evident that Mrs. Eddy’s reasonings are not 
logical, but she has been the means of bring- 
ing the subject of mental healing before the 
attention of such men as Henry Wood, who 
unites common sense with his theories. 

In ** Studies in the Thought World” Mr. 
Wood considers many subjects pertaining 
to the thought power of the mind, and 
among them is asked this question, ‘* Has 
mental healing a valid basis?’ After 
dwelling upon various phases of the ques- 
tion Mr. Wood concludes: “If primary 
causes for mental and physical ills are resi- 
dentin the clay of the body, there is no 
warrant whatever for healing through mind. 
If, on the other hand, causative forces are 
located in the mental realm, there is no 
logical basis, per se, for anything else. We 
arein bondage tothe seen, and constantly 
speak of mere occasions as cauaes.“ Con- 
tinuing on the subject the author writes: 
**One’s ideals are his most intimate com- 
panions. They impress their quality upon 
him far more deeply than do per- 
sonal friends.. Shall they be health, 
harmony, happiness, love, purity and 
strength; or disorder, unharmony, malice, 
fear, sensuality and weakness? Choose ye, 
and they will install themselves in con- 
sciousness. Weadopt them and they would 
mould us.“ 1n commenting upon the effect 
of the mind on the body Mr. Wood says 
that in such cases as insomnia, dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration and pessimistic depres- 
sion and numerous other mental and physi- 
ca] infelicities, it is possible to overcome 
these sufferings by the exercise of the mind. 
One of the most impressive studies in this 
book is “Chemistry in the Human Econ- 
omy,’’ but all the different studies voice in | 
general ove truth which is—the higher the 
ideal of man the higher his attainment. If 
he would be king in his -kingdom, then 
his thought power must rule his physical 
nature and direct his spiritual develop- 

















ment. Mr. Wuod’s book is one to be 


because of his crime seems an unreal sort of 
being. She is neither clear to the author nor 
tothe people who surround her in the piot, 
and, on the whole, an impossible creation 
to the reader. Intensity of feeling is less 
strained in this book of Maxwell Gray’s 
than in many others of the author’s works. 
A more natural and human development 
follows in the unfolding of the plot than 
that which has marked the author’s pre- 
vailing custom. The dramatic sentiment is 
less strong. Maxwell Gray uses fine lan- 
guage, and many passages in the book are 
beautiful word pictures. On the whole, the 
story is somewhat disappointing, because 
of the type of characters used. There is 
but one good, strong woman in the book, 
and the men are equally disappointing. It 
is such a constant narrative of selfish peuple 
doing selfish things that one wearies in 
spite of the problem of Richard’s redemp- 
tion. | New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50.] 

Who was not delighted in the Canterbury 
tales? Mr. Percy Mackaye revives one’s 
interest in these oft-repeated stories by his 
clever comedy, ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims.”’’ 
Not all of the characters are based on the 
original book. The author has presented to 
us, among others, ‘Chaucer in his official 
capacity as poet at King Richard’s coart. 
The opening scene introduces abvut half of 
the pilgrims at the Tabard Inn at South- 
wark, now near London, while Sir Geof- 
frey Chaucer sits with a big volume on his 
knee in a corner by the fireplace. The cook 
and the miller are offering excitement by 
their wrestling while the host receives more 
visitors. The Prioress, accompanied by a 
nun and her three priests, one of whom car- 
ries a little pup, appears upon the scene, 
welcomed by the host, who immediately 
causes a serving boy to stir the Prioress to 
anxiety concerning the safe carriage of the 
pup as it is borne from the room. Chaucer 
has much to say to the Prioress during the 
progress of the play, and in the second act 
he is engaged in reading some verses, com- 
plimentary to her, when the Prioress her- 
self enters. Thus begins the love-making 
between thetwo, which ends in happi- 
ness for all concerned. Mr. Mackaye has 
fully sustained the interest throughout, and 
he has presented his comedy with a delicacy 
and a lightness thatis charming. There is a 
great deal of conversation, but not sufficient 
action. The character of Chaucer speaks 
his part befittingly, and the pilgrims offer 
many bright and witty remarks in their 
chatter. One familia: with the Canterbury 
tales will appreciate the characters which 
eompose this happy play. The comedy has 
been conceived and executed most landably. 
[New York: Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.25 net. ] 

In the history of our American colonies 
one will note a prominent characteristic, 
that of the pronounced and distinctly origi- 
nal traits ineach State. In no way has this 
local loyalty and pride preserved by each 
State been more marked than in our Amer- 
ican literature. The picture of life among 
the characteristic types of men and women 
in each commonwealth cannot but appeal 
to the reader, who doubtless at some period 
in his life has met with the bone and sinew 
of his own State. In the drawing of the 
native individuality of country life Will 
Harben has shown himself adept with his 
wit and humor. In “Abner Daniel” 
Mr. Harben’s ability to present life 
with its tears and its laughter was clearly 
proyen. [His latest book, “The Substi- 
tute,“ emphasizes the innate talent which 


is thoroughly American, concise, clear and 
direct. The plot is not a complicated one, 
but quite simple in its main situations and 
incidents. There is but slight action, and 
the story would be tedious with its coun- 
try-store gossip were it not for the fact 
of Mr. Harben’s wit. The scene is laid 


a strong, desperate element bred in men 
who have lived in the solitude of the 
hills. Mr. Hillyer, in his early youth 
when intoxicated, quarreled with his com- 


this Southern author possesses. His style | . 


Their murmurings shy, remote, like a lost ye" ~ 


Like melody beard under water, or music dimmed 












i freer 
ley with his family disgrace, 2-: 
tion im the regards of a young 
proad, aristocratic family: in [! 
is anxiously watching over the -».. 
ke has staked his salvation; in :h- 
has received Buckley’s attention: :- 
her parents’ dislike, and in Um—— 
who watches the progress of the = 
prays for God’s heip. 


of that 

of the country are well illustra:~: 
characteristic gatherings a: Hillyer’: 
where men exchanze the goss: 
day. The ending isahappy one 2-. 
Harben sounds the depths of a ma-'. -- 
although he does not seem to ere- -- 
them. The unconvincing parts o/ -}- .- 








Gems of Thought. 


----There ean be no friendship with... ‘ 
dence, and no confidence without inte: -; _ 
Rambler. 

---- Learn as if you were to live forever 
if you were to die tomorrow.—Ansalus ¢- [-. 
---- Lord, we are rivers running to Thy «a 
Our waves and rippies all derived fro= 7 
A nothing we should have, a nothing > 

Except for Thee. : 


Sweet are the waters of Thy shoreless — . 
Make sweet our waters that maxe ha<-- - 
Thee; 

Pour in Thy sweetness that ourselr<s m- ~~ 
----TO me it isthe truest and most gic: .: ; 
beautiful solution of the riddle of the unirer< -- 
believe that God has knit it together in the =: -: 
of law, and breathed into it spiritua! life: --- 
end.—Richard A. Armstrong. 

----Every duty omitted obscures some ---- 
we should know.— Ruskin. 

----Unrealized ideals. dehberately or =--. 
lessly unrealized, work corruption of the > ~~ 
work spiritual degeneration and decay. 1: ; ~ 
listen with serene approval to praise 
and go hence and do not try and strive to >~ 
what you have heard into the structure of +>-- 
daily I'ves, into your buying and selling and ror. 
ing and domestic care, you are worse men 274 





women than if you stayed at home or wen: «= 
somewhere int» the free.—J. W. Chadwick. 
----It requires more faith to believe in char -- 
than to believe in God. : 
---- While I hid mine eyes I feared 
The heavens in wrath seemed bows - 
I look, and the sun with a sme breaks :>::> 
And a rainbow spans the cloud. 
—Pheebe Cary 
---- What portion of God’s life, of his 
of his tenderness, of his benign activity, of »< 
untroubled peace, of his supreme regard ‘>: 
holiness, lives also in us? That is the meaz 
and the measure of our devotion.—John Ham !- 
ton Thom. 
.---All we want in Christ we shall find in (>> < 
If we want little, we shall find little: if we «a-: 
much, we shall find much; and if, in utter p=):- 
lessness, we cast our all in Christ, He «). >< 
to us the whole treasury of God.— Bishop Wh pp!- 
---- Human help in our need, human forgiv-n-s< 
of our wrong doing, human love in our lone!in=<< 
these are the sacraments through which, a: * >=: 
sweetest and purest, we feel a divine he!p 2: i 
forgiveness and love flowing into our souls. —‘; 
S. Merriam. 
--- Life, however short, is made still short<r >; 
waste of time.— Jonn<on. 
----Every one of us casts a shadow. T)--e 
hangs about usa sort of penumbra—a s‘ranz-, 
indefinable something—which we call per=: 
influence, which has its effect on every other 
on which it falls. It goes with us wherever we 
go. It is not something we can have wher *- 
will, as we lay aside a garment. It is someth.nz 
that always pours out from our life. like | 25: 
from a lamp, like heat from fiame, like perfume 
from a flower.—J. R. Miller. 
----For things far off we toil, while many a 2° 
Not sought, because too near, is never cain = 
—Wordswort 
---- The saddest spectacle in this or inany » 
is a rational and moral being smitten with <p: * 
ual death, alive only to what is material a° : 
earthly. living without God and without 5: 
Beware o: this inward death—this insensidi).=: * 
the presence, the authority, the goodness 0: 
heavenly Father.—W. E. Channing. 
.--- Knowledge is now no more a fountain == =’: 
Drink deep until the habits of the slare 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander die. Better not be at al! 
Than not be nobie. —Tennys 


Brilliants. 


My dear, who dreams of growing old 
When Earth herself is new? 

What things save death could touch wit 
The heart that’s nearest you? 


A man’s not old who plucks a bloom. 
And halts to hear a song; 

Time brings regret, but never gloom 
To him whose love is sirong. 


And so, when snowdrops shine, my dear, 
And blackbirds bravely sing, 
My heart that sighed to lose a year 
Grows glad to gain a spring! 
—J. J. Bell, in Qut! 
These are the blown spindrift that ts lashed : 
the face of the waters 
That cover the Soul with Care: 
These are the Children of Sorrow, these 47> 
sons and the daughters 
Sped forth from the house, Despair: 
Spray that is flung on the desolate cliffs fro: 
deeps of sea sources 
To lie, like a veil, on our biers; 
Children that follow the plumes and the s‘: 
the stately black horses; 
Slow mourners, sure eomforters - Teate 
—Will H. Gz 


Think not the difference mighty as it seems 
Between life’s morning and its evening (res - 
Four-score, like twenty, has its tasks and [o> 
In earth’s wide schoolhouse all are g''!< 
boys. —Uliver Wendel! Holme> 











The wide town swings to view; the train s>: 


past 
Long, roaring freights. Mysterious 
blend 


With the shrill steam; now, underneath the *> 
Vault of the Terminus, we find at last 


Our journey’s end. 


I wonder, if when into the world’s great. 
Sad terminus, I come unasked, unknow ©. 


Will welcoming dear faces for me wait? 
Or must I through the hollow-clanging gate 


Pass out alone? 
—William Hurd Hillyer, in Lippinceo' - 


The soft, strange note of the doves, to what "* 


we liken the sound, 


As they flutter high at the eaves or flock for! 


to the ground? 






memory 














recommendei to the public, for he gives 


rade and shot him. Another man seeing 


by a dream. —Richard Burto® 
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poultry. 


—~ “the Hen and Brood. 
hen is comfortably settled I 


—— 





er the 
* col solid food—usually in the form 
ys — and some water handy to the nest, 
— * will not have to stay off long and 


— get cold. On the seventh 
pant sia val examine the eggs. By holding 
day "yp to the sun or a candle you can 
-_ .— veteet those in which the embryo is 
ani You should at once remove all the 
formiil'= ys they will soon spoil, and a bad 
Cleat yest has an injurious effect on the 
ms that are hatching. 
yee. should be dusted with sulphur 
* t put on the nest, and once or twice 
ching. After the chickens are 
1 allow them to dry off well before 
ta rrom the nest, and take them toa 
oer od slatted crate, without a bottom, 
on art «i that the hen cannot get out, but 
eon : chickens their freedom. Better 
ana \ ard ora small platform in front, 
ve ni vel to feed, and after sprinkling 
yd on this, which will supply them 
ans _. they will soon take to eating solid 


* xens are killed by feeding too 
ceding food that is too heavy on 
than in any other way. They 
fed very small quantities of stale 
xed with sweet milk and then 
vi out dry. This should be given 
‘our times aday, but only in such 
-ijes as will be eaten up clean. At the 
of the tirst week they may be fed sinall 
nities of shorts and corn meal, then 
iaal'y they will take solid food, first in 
of millet and finally whole wheat. 


milk to drink from the very first. 

Chickens raised in this way and then 
given plenty of food and let run loose should 
weigh from 3$ to four pounds at four months 
old. They are then ready to be finished for 
the market. If they are allowed to wait 
until they are six or seven months old they 
begin to show spurs, and the commission 
men, on this account, will not pay as much 
for them. G. R. COTTRELL. 


2 
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Age of a Fowl. 


The appearance of the legs is often the 
readiest guide. A rough, scaly condition is 
asignofage. The whole body of an old 
fowl appears more heavy and mature, and 
thereis an older look about the face and 
head readily detected by the expert. In 
males the length of the spur shows the age 
quite closely. Some poultrymen judge by 
the plumage. L ft up the wing and push 
aside the feathers of the sides, when in the 
case of a young hen you will finda long 
down, light, close and arranged regularly 
between the other feathers which cover 
these parts of the body. Through the skin, 
which is of a delicate rosy tissue, the small 
blue veins will be apparent. Ina hen over 
a year old the down and the veins will have 
disappeared, and the skin be dull white and 
dry, less smooth, and slightly rough and 
mealy in appearance. 
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Eggs Kept Well. 

The following interesting experiments 
were tried last year at an English farm 
school: 

First Series—Eggs preserved in lime- 
water made as follows: Add to every gal- 
lon of water three-quarters of a pound of 
fresh lime, shake well, and let it stand for 
twenty-four hours, then pour off and use 
the clear liquid. Three weeks after the 
eggs have been put in, add sufficient fresh 
lime to make the water cloudy. The great 
object is to get the eggs as soon as laid, not 





two or three days old. The eggs were 
taken on May 21 and opened on Nov. 12. 
Result: All perfectly fresh. 

Second Series—Make lime-water as above 
and add one ounce of cream of tartar and 


five ounces of common salt. Eggs taken 
June 9 opened Nov. 12, Result: All per- 
fectly fresh. 

Third Series—To one gallon of hot water 
add one pound of “ water-glass,’’ when cool 
it is ready for use. Eggs taken May 27 
opened Noy. 12. Result: Ail perfectly 
fresh. A few were kept in the mixture for 
one to three weeks only. Result: Fresh, 
but air space in eggs larger than in the 
others, 

Fourth Series—Eggs smeared lightly with 
vaseline. Taken May 14, opened Nov. 12. 
Result: Musty flavor, though not bad. 

One important factor in all egg preserving 
is to keep them in a cool place until required. 

Poultry and Eags Steady. 

The market is almost in exactly the same 
condition as last recorded. In fact, there has 
been no marked change in the poultry situa- 
tion for several weeks past. Quotations 
are a repetition of those of last week. Re- 
ceipts are a little larger aud sales perhaps a 
little more difficult to make at full quota- 
tions. The increase of receipts is from the 
West entirely. Turkeys are not in demand. 
Choice live fowls are still bringing good 
prices, ‘ 

Eggs show fractional advances over quo- 
tations of last week, and the demand is 
Steady. Even the lower grades and dirties 





bring fair prices for the season. As the 
Situation now appears, there is no prospect 
of the disastrous break in prices that occurs 
‘some years during the time of heaviest re- 


Ceipts. Goose and duck eggs in light demand. 





The Growing Chicks. 


_Uvercrowded brooders are slaughter-pens. 
Fifty is enough for a “ one hundred-chick ” 
brooder snd twenty-five for a ** fifty-chick ”’ 
brooder. More than fifty should never be 
kept 1 Giy one brooder. 

Gro chicks, like children, require far 
more « se than do thegrown-ups. Rais- 
ig cles in small yards will run out a 
flock in Ww years. 

_Fres ire Dalmation insect powder is 
‘ure ar! reliable, It ean be bought in 
— bout thirty cents per pound in 
ie her th a very large brood will lose 
mn vportion, If the chicks are 
br iavics cht toahen is enough, and no 

Tel 7 i number over fifteen. 
hin vee be hen from ranning the young 
halt. it, less. shut her up at least 
their » Cats usually get in most of 

7 it daybreak. Therefore, if the 


STS 4 8* 
* 4 uty, confine the chickens in the 
Ning, 


Box "g places can be made rat and 


vag A ' without closing them, by rais- 

Then bout fifteen inches on stakes. 

Which... valk up by a board platform 

Chickens on down each night. The 
Inse 4 te soon able to fly into the box. 

if mined powder is costly and will go further 
The «: "ith sulphur, halt and half. 

Ket they, chickens are put on the mar- 


he firs: * net money is got out of them. 

than * ound is made at less food cost 

than t} ‘cond, and the second at less cost 

a third, while early market prices 
vay the highest, 

“0 farmer should hatch more chicks than 


-| than he intends to feed well from start to 


finish. 

. Get rid of the surplus young cockerels as 
early as possible. Some will show their 
poor quality very young and may be 
promptly weeded out. Their room will be 
better than their company for the other 
chickens, 

Everything counts when poultry is killed 
in large numbers, Feathers are worth five 
cents per pound. 

Lice, dampness and overfeeding are the 
three chief chicken killers. 


Horticultural. 


Larger Apple Receipts.| 00 
The improved quotations of recent weeks 
seem to have called out the reserved supply 
of apples, and receipts at Boston.this week 
have been larger than for some time. As a 
result prices have eased off a little, That is 
to say, although former quotations are 
nearly unchanged, it has been more difficult 
to make sales at full prices. Mr. York of 
York & Whitney reports the demand not 
quite so active, the season having arrived 
when apples are not used so freely and when 
other products compete more actively. 
Fancy grades sell readily, and the dullness 
is confined to the fair and common qualities. 
Cold-storage stock is coming out freely in 
Boston, New York and the West. A New 
York dealer thinks the cold-storage stock 
will be virtually out of the way within the 
next fortnight. Prices have advanced, and 
bulk of shipments have been going. West 
and Southwest. He says: ‘I learn there 
are very few apples leftin Kansas City, and 
all there are held by one firm. Quite a few 
Ben Davis are yet held at St. Louis and 
other Southwestern points. In western New 
York some Russets are still back. These will 
not cut much figure in New York market, as 
prices do not justify shipping here, while Chi- 
cago is puttiug them out at $3 to $3.25. 
This market has been fairly active, but it 
is on account of cool weather that pre-- 
ent prices have been maintained. Euro- 
pean markets show a decided improve. 
ment within the last week or so, owing to 
light shipments, and any. stock arriving in 
sound condition has sold to advantage. 
“Fruit taken out of cold storage and ex- 
ported in ordinary storage has met with dis- 
astrous results, but it has been just the op- 
posite with fruit taken out of storage and 
shipped under refrigeration. Apples on the 
Minnetonka made $4 to $5a barrel in Lon- 
don a few days ago. The export season, 
however, is virtually over.”’ 


a> 
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Plant a Tree. 


Arbor Day is now almost universal in 
this country, Delaware and Indian Territory 
being the only exceptions. Some date in 
April is usually set apart, and the occasion 
is celebrated by the planting of thousands 
of trees by schools, associations and prop- 
erty owners. Sometimes there is a free 
distribution of trees from municipal nurs- 
eries. 

The direct result is, of course, a consid- 
erable increase in the quantity and variety 
of sylvan resources. In a few minutes a 
man may plant a tree which his son and 
grandson would prize beyond flocks and 
herds. Many a common farm has been 
helped to command a fancy price because of 
a few splendid shade trees or a prolific or- 
chard or nut grove. The father’s Arbor- 
Day plantation may prove his best monu- 
ment and his greatest work for posterity. 

The indirect effect of the day is to increase 
the interest in the general subject of for- 
estry. Under prevailing conditions the 
timber supply will soon present a very live 
problem. Using about thirty-three billion 
cubic feet per year, with the price steadily 
rising and the demand increasing, it will be 
necessary to raise more trees or to import 
more foreign lumber. Canada’s supply will 
prove inexhaustible for generations so far 
as concerns the limited assortment which 
grows inthe North. But with that country 
possessing a partial monopoly of the lumber 
supply, the price could easily be forced up 
by means of export taxes and other re- 
strictive measures. 

The United States, in anticipation of an 
increasing scarcity of timber, has set aside 
vast timber areas in the Yellowstone Park 
and elsewhere in the Northwest. New York 
has a forest reserve of 150,000 acresin the 
Adirondacks. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Kansasare working out a system of 
forestry under special commissions. Other 
States, including Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, have made a good beginning along 
the same line. The whole area of Gov- 
ernment forest reserves is about 47,- 
100,000 acres; quite an empire in itself. 
These signs of progress are a part of the 
movement which 1s typified in the American 
Forestry Association, and which is brought 
home to the people by means of Arbor Day. 


— 

















Sumatra’s Tobacco Industry. 


Whether the Sumatra tobacco will be 
crowded out of market by the native prod- 
uct grown under cover is yet to be proved. 
Meanwhile, the United States buys nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of the Sumatra product,most 
of which is grown in the Deli district on the 
eastern coast of the island. 

The United States, which buys every 
year about forty thousand bales of wrapper 
leaf, is very early in the market and is by 
far the largest customer for the lighter 
shades of the long leaf. The principal mar- 
ket of the Sumatran wrapper leaf is Amster- 
dam, which has succeeded in maintaining 
its supremacy, in spite of the efforts of 
Bremen to win the Dutch trade. Most of 
the tobacco going to Bremen is the harvest 
of the numerous German plantations estab- 

ished in Sumatra. 

in thirty-two years the value of the Deli 
tobacco sold on the Amsterdam market has 
amounted to $280,000,000. These figures 
may be taken as a condensed statement of 
the wonderful development of Sumatra’s to- 
bacco industry in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. These facts are gath- 
ered from a series of articles on tobacco in 
Sumatra, published in the bulletin of the 
Societe d’Etudes Coloniales. The business 
was started about forty years ago by an 
expert Dutch tobacco grower from Java. 
Progress was hindered by lack of reliable 
labor, but with the importation of Chinese 
coolies the problem was solved. 

There are now forty-four companies en- 
gaged in growing Deli tobacco. Many 
thousands of acres had been cleared of 
their forests and turned into tobacco fields. 
The older companies had the advantage of 
being able to select the best lands, but the 
ater companies were able to profit by the 
experience of the pioneers und thus avoid 
many perplexities that annoyed the earlier 
growers. The pioneer company, the Deli 
Maatschappij, is now cultivating two hun- 
dred thousand acres, divided into twenty- 
one plantations. 

The profits of the business have been 
very great. The mean annual dividends of 
the five oldest companies, for example, have 
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BARN WITH WOODWORK TORN OUT FOR DISINFECTION. 
See descriptive article. 
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every year from 1870 to 1900; the Deli 
Batavia Company, twenty-five per cent., 
from 1874 to 1900; the Arendsburg Com- 


1900; the Amsterdam-Deli Company forty- 
five ‘per cent., from 1882 to 1900, and the 
Senembah Company, thirty-five per cent., 
from 1889 to 1900. Most of these companies 
were organized in the Netherlands, but six 
are English, two are Swiss and there are 
also quite a number of planters of other 
nationalities, the Germans leading. 

Sumatra tobaccos are sold by Dutch and 
German houses and are consumed through- 
out the world, but principally in Germany, 
the United States, Austria and France. The 
exports have steadily and rapidly grown 
every year. 

In 1866 they amounted to 159 bales of leaf, 
each bale containing seventy-five kilograms 
of tobacco. In 1869 the export crop was 1381 
bales, and in the following year the great 
development of the industry began. The 
export crop of 1900 was 223,730 bales. Thus 
the crop has grown from 106 tons in 1869 to 
19,700 tons in 1900, 

In opening a plantation the first work 

done is to build a road through the centre 
of it, and then to begin felling the trees and 
cutting down the underbrush on either side 
of it. Hundreds of men are employed at 
this labor. When the axemen have com- 
pleted their work the ground is covered 
with a chaotic mass of fallen timber and 
brush, which is permitted to dry fora few 
weeks and is then burned. The scrub be- 
comes completely dried and inthe burning 
develops a very high degree of heat, which 
facilitates the reduction of the larger timber 
to ashes. 
The roots of the stumps are chopped off 
and the stumps are torn out of the ground 
by yokes of oxen attached to heavy log 
chains that are fastened around the stumps. 
Theu the ashes are spread evenly over the 
ground, the potash they contain being one 
of the best fertilizers for the tobacco crop. 
The ground is then plowed and the work of 
raising the first crop begins. 

When the tobacco is baled it is sent by 
wagons, railroad or river boat to the ports 
of shipment. The first lots [that appear on 
the European market are generally the 
choicest tobaccos of each plantation. 


a 





A Trial of Ginseng. 


Bul'etin 62 of the Pennsylvania Experi- 
ment Station gives an interesting illus- 
trated report of the station’s experiments 
with ginseng during the last six years, from 
whick the following account is condensed. 
For many years the price per pound of 
ginseng has steadily risen in the wholesale 
drug market, owing to the rapid disappear- 
ance of the native wild plants and the steady 
demand for itin China. The artificial culti- 
vation of the plant was an inevitable result 
of these conditions ; but the seed companies 
which inaugurated this have in many cases 
advertised very exaggerated accounts of the 
profits of the crop and the ease with which 
it could be raised. To discover the actual 
difticulties and misfortunes which ordinary 
farmers might expect, the station undertook 
to test the relative value of wild roots, culti- 
vated roots and seedlings. The wild roots 
were small, dark colored and deeply 
wrinkled for the most part and were of all 
ages. The cultivated plants were two-year- 
old seedlings from a nursery and were long, 
smooth and white and showed plainly the 
advantage of growing in rich, loose soil. 
The soil for ginseng should be a light 
loam with rich vegetable mould and good 
drainage. If this condition dves not exist 
naturally, it should be imitated as far as 
possible by deep, thorough tillage and good 
woods earth mixedin. The latter was the 
condition at the experiment station. The 
rvots were carefully planted eight inches 
apart in deep holes, so that they might have 
a good start to grow straight. They were 
planted the first week in October and by 
the middle of November were covered with 
brash and leaves for the winter. As there 
was not natural shade enough the follow- 
ing spring, artificial shade was constructed 
with posts and lath in the usual manner. 
the rest of. the care was simple and easy. 
The usual mulch was put on in the fall and 
removed in the spring. The beds were 
hoed out and loosened up three or four 
times each season. As soon as the seeds 
were ripe they were gathered and stratified. 
In the fall of 1902, after the customary five 
years, all the plants were taken up to obtain 
the necessary data for the report. Of the 
cultivated plants eighty-six per cent. lived 
to be harvested, of the wild fifty-two per 
cent., and of the 1896 crop of seeds planted 
nine per cent. grew and tived through the 
time. As none of the 1897 seeds grew at all 
and as the seed crop of 1898 was very small, 
it is evident that the principal source of 
failure and disappointment in this business 
is the failure of the seed to ripen and germi- 
nate. To this is added the discouragement: 
of having to wait a year and a half to see 
whether it does germinate. The average 
number of seeds on seed-bearing plants the 
fall they were taken up was fifty-five on 
cultivated plants, seventeen on native plants 
and thirty on seedling plants. 

The cultivated roots in every way far sur- 
passed the others. The largest root of each 
lot when trimmed and washed weighed as 
follows: Seedling, three ounces; native, 
two ounces, and cultivated, five ounces. 
The latter root measured 74 inches long after 
trimming and five inches in circumference. 
Roots may be dried in the sunshine in 
about two months or in an oven with cir- 
culating currents of air in about two weeks. 
At the station they were dried over a steam 








been: Deli Company, fifty-eight per cent. 





pany, sixty-eight per cent., from 1880 to. 


quired about three weeks. The cultivated 
roots retained 37.1 per cent. of their weight 
after drying and the native roots 34.6 per 
cent. When dry the roots were sold to a 
wholesale ginseng firm, the cultivated root 
bringing $8.50 a pound, and the native $6. 
In general the conclusion is that the profits 
are large with ordinarily good care and good 
luck, but that the prospectuses of most 
nurserymen promise such results as few 
can ever actually realize. 





Staiting a Lawn. 


Begin early before the rainy season is 
over. Plow and harrow in as much manure 
as would be needed for a field mowing lot, 
but the manure should be free from chaff 
and weed seeds su tar as possible. Good 
lawns can be grown on fertilizer alone, 
thus avoiding weed.seeds and bad smells. 
Six hundred pounds mixed fertilizer at time 
of seeding and one hundred pounds nitrate 
of soda spread after the seed comes up will 
secure a strong, dark-cvlored growth. Sow 
a pound of lawn-grass seed to about 250 
square feet. Sow by machine or carefully 
and evenly by hand, and work it into the 
soil with a hand-rake. No nurse crop is 
needed. Bare spots should be reseeded. 
If the lawn is large, as a farm lawn should 
be, all the work, including the mowing, 
may be done by horse-power. The feet of 
the horses should be tied with bagging to 
prevent cutting into the sod. 





Notes on Foreign Farming. 

France seems to be a much cheaper place 
than Germany for beef. Whereas the aver- 
age price of oxen last year in Paris was 
about $12 per hundredweight, in Berlin it 
was about $15. Sheep, however, were 
dearer in Paris than in Berlin by fully two 
cents per pound. 

The English minister of agriculture de- 
clares that the greatest need of farmers is 
combination. 

A special conference has been held to 
consider the prejudicial effect produced on 
agriculture in Russia by the excessive num- 
ber of holidays, many of which are not 


are mérely observed’ in accordance with 
local custom. The minister of agriculcure 
pointed out that the number of holidays 
was in many places 120, and in some even 
140 or more, as many as seventy-seven falling 
in the summer, the most important season 
for agriculture. 

A severe lecture was read to the British 
farmers a few days ago by The Pall Mall 
Gazette. One point on which special em- 
phasis was laid wasthe necessity for neat 
and dainty packing. The agriculturist must 
go, we are tuld, to the expense of proper 
appliances, and not suppose that his butter 
would be acceptable to the purchaser in the 
box in which his wife’s shoes arrived from 
the bootmaker. Whenever the smart young 
men on the metropolitan journals want to 
have a “dig’’ at somebody, they seem to 
select the British farmer. 





Hogs in the Apple Orchard. 

A correspondent has become bewildered. 
He has an apple orchard from which he 
wishes to get the most profit. Having read an 
exhaustive article on constant cultivation, 
he plowed up part of the orchard. Before 
he had the opportunity to finish the plow- 
ing, he read another article from one of the 
leading papers, conc'uding that, on the 
whule, it was better to have it in sod. Now 
he wants to know whether he shall keep 
plowing or stop. ' 

The writer met the same dilemma once 
and tried cultivation, but he had headed his 
trees low, and when they got well started 
he could not_work a team among them with- 
out tearing the branches, using horses with 
the hames, and if he got close to the trees 
something would surely happen to throw 
the plow toward the tree, now and again, at 
precisely the right moment to take off a 
large patch of bark. Perhaps some orchard- 
ists can stand that repeatedly and not feel 
any pangs of conscience, but the writer 
could not, so after a few years we got dis- 
gusted and discarded the practice, for cattle 
troubled the low branches the same. 

Well, a few years in grass did not ex- 
actly please, so we tried a purtion of it with 
hogs, and the result charmed us the first 
season. When it was time for the leaves 
to fall, those on the trees in the lot as- 
signed to the hogs looked likely to stay all 
winter, and, in fact,did hold thick and 
green weeks after the rest of the orchard 
was bare. There was no more trouble 
picking up the windfalls. They were 
promptly cared for as soon as they landed. 
The second year the trees were deeper 
green when they leaved out. The fruit was 
better, larger and more abundant, while 
worms troubled it less. Needless to say, I 
did not plow any more in that orchard, but 





added as much of it as had trees large 
enough to safely stand hogs to their domain 
at once, and the dividing line can be dis- 
cerned a mile away when in midsummer 


eaf. 

Fruit has improved. Many of the trees 
being Kings, which are so susceptible to 
disease, have put forth such a healthy 
growth that the old bark has been thrown 
off in large flakes, anda new and thrifty 
coat acquired, which is of fine, firm texture, 
and has such a healthy look that an enthu- 
siastic orchardist would feel like hugging 
the hog that did the work. If I felt the 
need of a cover crop for winter, I would 
sow on winter rye and corn, and while the 
hog picks up the corn he will cover the rye, 
and the next May and June that rye will 
make the next hog squeal for joy. 

A. J. HAMM. 
Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 
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was only one family on she route, but the 
business has increased until nearly my 
whole dairy product is sold in that way. 
The skimmilk goes to calves, pigs and 
horses.-- Albert Caswell, Worcester County, 
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The young man’s dollar at interest pays 
itself back to him in due time and then re- 
mains as good as ever as a reserve for old 
age. * 





— 





—A er for seed-drilling machinery 
has just been placed with an Americau firm on 
account of South African buyers. 

——The estimated output of gold from the Klpn- 
dike region for the present year is given as 
$15,000,000, against $12.000,000 for last year. 

—Mr. U. Dixon of England and Alexander 
Cameron of Richmond, Va., have formed the 
British-Australian Company, with a capital of 
$7,000,000, whose object is to keep the British 
American Tobacco Company out of Australia. 

-——The plant of the Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany, in operation at Lincoln, Neb., already the 
largest in the world, turning out 25,000 pounds of 
butter daily besides its other business, is under- 
going remodeling which will double its capacity. 
These repairs will be finished May 1, after which 
the creamery will be run night and day. 

—wWork will be commenced this week at 
Middletown, Ct., on the city property about Higby 
Mountain reservoir in planting forest trees. 
Nurseries have been prepared and after a suit- 
able growth the different varieties will be trans- 
planted, and it is expected to cover about 100 
acres of cleared land. The stock is made up of 
white pine, oak, hickory, ash and other trees of 
acommercial value. Itis exp cted that a num- 
ber of the varieties will be ready to transplant in 
a year, others in two years, while the white pine 
will require three years. 

—The new draft of the Massachusetts Gypsy 
Moth bill gives the direction of the work into 
the hands of the State board of agriculture, with 
authority to enter on private grounds. Owners 
of such lands are given the right to recover dam-‘ 
ages, where any damage is suffered, put are to be 
charged for betterments. The board is to re- 
port to the Legislature on the work and its ex- 
pense each year on or before the fourth Wednes- 
day of January, and is to have $250,000 to carry 
on the work for three years, although only $100,- 
000 is to be expended this year. Persons resist- 
ing or obstructing the board's agents in the 
work against the moth pests are subjected toa 
fine of $25 for each offence. Cities and towns 
where moth work is done by the State are to be 
charged for twenty per cent. of the amount ex- 
pended within their borders, and are to pay this 
proportion as a part of their State tax. 

——Virgil Chase Gilman, the oldest former 
mayor of Nashua, died at Nashua, N. H., Tues- 
day, aged seventy-three years. It was through 
Mr. Gilman that the first fish hatchery was built 
in southern New Hampshire. It was also in part 
through his efforts that the famous Plymouth 
Rock fowl was developed. 

—aA London letter says thatthe old catalpa 
tree which is a feature of Gray’s Inn Gardena, 
inthe heart of London, and which was taken 
from Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh and was to 
have been planted in the present position by 
Queen Elizabeth, is dying. Queen Elizabeth was 
prevented by illness from plarting the tree her- 
self, and she deputed Sir Francis Bacon, after- 
ward Lord ‘Verulam, to take her place. As 
Raleigh named Virginia after his sovereign in 
1585, the tree which he transplanted is well over 
three centuries old. 

—-The ice at Rangeley lake broke up rapidly 
the first of the week and is out as far as Dickson’s 
Island. The ice has been out of Harvey and Gull 
ponds for over a week. Last year the ice went 
out of Rangeley lake on the twenty-eighth. Dis- 
patches are pouring in at the camps acd hotels 
here, engaging rooms for parties that want to 
arrive Thursday to be ready for fishing May 1, 
the day the lawis off. Several parties already 
are en route for Rangeley, and by Sunday acrowd 
will be there. Everything points toa most suc- 
cessful season. The ice is ail out of the upper 
Richardson lake and out of the lower Richardson 
lake as far down as Spirit Island. 

—President Stimson of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College at Storrs is sending out his pam- 
phiet on the courses of study and the advantages 
to be offered at the second annual summer school 
to be held at the college. This summer school 
will open July 6, and will continue three weeks. 
—Bad milk from one dairy 1s declared respon- 
sible for the 100 cases of typhoid fever at present 
existing in Stanford University and Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

—The number of immigrants entering the 
country through the port of Boston in March 
aggregated 4871. As usual, the Italian immigra- 
tion was larger than that of any other race, and 
the number having in excess of $30 was 638, and 
having less than $30, 3407. Of the total number 
of aiiens, 1313 could neither read nor write. 

—A box containing eight dozen turtles was 
shipped from Oxford, Mass., last week, to a 
Mhinese grocer in Boston. The box was sent by 
Chin Lee, proprietor of the Chinese laundry at 
Oxford Plain, who keeps the small boys busy 
capturing all sizes of turtles, giving them small 
sums, according to the size. The turtles are sent 
alive. 

—tThe bill appropriating $25,000,000 to exter. 
minate gypsy moths was giv«n another hearing 
before the agricultural committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Tuesday. There was no 
opposition shown to the measure proposed. 
—-Italy supplied the largest number of im- 
migrants in the nine months ending with March 
last, the total from Italy (including Sicily and 
Sardinia) being 129,800. The next largest pumber, 
considered by nationality, was from Austria- 
Hungary, 123,234; and third in rank, Russia (in- 
cluding Finland), 81,731. Sweden ranked fourth, 
25,080; Germany, 25.482; Ireland, 16,930; Japan, 
15,185; England, 14,621; Norway, 11,316, and Ru- 
mania, 7358. 





v 
——Game is expensive in most parts of America 
because of its seurcity, due to reckless slaughter. 
in Austria it is expensive because of needless 
local imposts which make it an artiele of luxury, 
whereas without them it would be nearly as 
cheap as horse meat. It is clulmed by Austrian 
experts that game is the most digestible and 
wholesome of all kinds of mest. 

——One of the many large projects which are 
making for better highways is that sturted by the 
New York und Chicago Road Association, which 
has just been incorporated at Albany, with Col. 
Albert A. Pope of bicycle fame as its president. 
A modern highway between the two great cities 
would be an object lesson of great value and an 
Incentive to similar work in other parts of the 
country. 

—Boston hasa temporary boom in grain ex; 
port trade. 

——The exports from Boston during the week 
ending April 24 amount d to $1,058,307, as against 
$1,023,173 the corresponding week last year, and 
the imports amounted to $2,/93,169, as against 
$1,732,940. 

——The scheme of emigration to Canada, pro- 
moted by the Dominion government, continues 
to prove eminently successful. For 20 years 
the average number of British agriculturists and 
laborers who settled in, Canada was 10,000. Last 
year, underthe new regime, about 20.000 British 
subjects went to the Dominion, and this year the 
number will, it is expected, be increased to 30,000. 

—-Mr. Foxhall Keene of Meadowbrook, L. I., 
lately paid $3750 for a pack of English fox hounds. 

——Over 7000 immigrants will have landed in 
Boston within a period of eight days from last 
Saturday... The steamers that bring this army 
include the Saxonia of the Cunard Line with 2340, 
which breaks the record. Never before have 
7000 immigrants landed in Boston within eight 
days. The Saxonia and the New England are 
bringing English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Russians ana a few Germans. The 
Scandinavians are in the great majority, but 
there are many Irish as well. The Commonwealth 
is bringing Italians, Greeks and Armenians. The 
Italians, as usual, are in the majority. Most of 
these immigrants will remain in the East, in >. ev 
England, the Middle States or the South. 

—Charles E. Fish of Jonesboro, Me., recentiy 
bought a block of land near Madison, Me., on 
which he believed was the handsomest growth 
of firin this part{of Maine. He has examined 
the timber and has discovered there is hardly a 
sound stick on the land. He says the timber hus 
been destroyed by porcupines or hedgehogs, on 
which the last legistature placed a boun y of 
twenty-five cents a head. 


CABBIAGE BOOK FREE. 
Explains Liberal Offer Made by One 
ef the Largest Carriage-Manufactur- 

img Firme im the United States. 

Every man or woman who is thinking of buy- 
ing a carriage, a buggy, a set of harness or other 
herse accessories, should write to the Columbus. 
Carriage and Harness Company, for their new 
illustrated booklet. This book, which will be 
mailed free to any address, shows the advan- 
tages of buying direct from the manufacturers: 
and doing away with the dealers’ profits, thus 
resulting in the saving of thousands of dollars to 
customers. 

Nothing could be fairer than the way the Ca- 
lumbus Carriage Company sell their goods. That. 
they have all the confidence possible in what they 
manufacture is shown in the liberal way they’ 
treat their customers. If the buyer finds the car- 
riage not as represented and unsatisfactory, he 
can return it to the factory, the purchase money 
is returned and the freight paid both ways. 


ized, this book should be in the possession of all: 
who are interested in the carriage question, as it. 
will help the prospective buyer to make a ehoice.. 
shows the cost of them at the factory. Addressa 
postal card to the Columbus Carriage and Har- 
ness Company, Columbus, Ohio, or, if you are 


lorated in some Western State, address it to their 
St. Louis office, with a request for one. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain. of hoe 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 
Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 


Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantaid 
Pigeons. 














POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Lllustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prelim 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make ayear 
Keeping —— Poultry Yards Houses 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry 
Market; Diseases of Po 3; Ducks, Geese 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and 1 8 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouaH= 


— WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten. Manse. 














KKM 
No Antiseptic Used. 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
For Medicinal, 
Church and 
Family Use. 
Nutritive Food. 
444 











Vineland Unfermented Grape Juice, 


HR 
No Antiseptic Used. 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
For Medicinal, 
Church and 
Family Use. 


Popular Beverage. 
AKL 


Whether the dealer or manufacturer is patron- 


It not only illustrates all high-grade vehicles, but’ 
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One of the pleasant features of the new fortunately hardly 
entrance to the Nary Yard is that one can | 











donian revolutionary fund. 


Under the new registration regulations | other similar f ——— 
the police force will have an opportunity to +, held by private 
ask some questions of theirown by way of | invaders have been all along outgeneralled 


















citizen by the spirit and actions of Young | former prediction of a horseless age. In 
America when it gathers on street corners. | ony farming districts there is a shortage 


If any man ever deserved a testimonial . This is — 
it’s tne retiring impresario of the —— is partiontariy 
politan. Persons more or less familiar with | ost where ore — poke esa , to 
the ways of professional song birds have | 4, farmers for a t The 
been heard to wonder that he has lived to great success of the Ase 8 horse shows 
enjoy it. * in the large cities indicates ⸗22 

Turn about doesn’t seem to have been | Stades of horses also have by no means 
very generally accepted as fair play in the | Clined in fashionable favor with the advent 
case of the “borrowed” decorations that | °f the autos and motor-cycles. There is 
the authorities of Harvard recently took the | Safely nothing iv the present outlook espe- 


liberty of removing from various undergrad. | Cally unsatietactory to skillful horse Dreed- 




















Poer Maachuria. 
Russia appears to be playing the part of 
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The Liberty Ladies’ College is certainly | 
not the last place in the world where one 





> to grant. She wants the Chinese * 
Congressman Hearst’s wedding was kept ment to close the ports of Manchuria to 

sedately quiet and reported without anneces- | foreign trade, to forbid the admittance of 
sary excitement. That’s the advantage of any more foreign consuls, and to see that no 
having a number of newspapers of your own | foreigners, save Russians, are employed 
and the incident contains a helpful hint for | thete in the public service. 
modest millionaires who are contemplating | This of course intends to shut out Ameri- 
matrimony. cans from all advantages in Munchuria, a 
* part of the Chinese Empire. There is ar 
Is there really nobody to arise and de-/ old treaty with China that insures us the 

















z Mr. Vanderbilt, 
Hello, commer: —— — 
To post a letter in a moving mail car must | Poissy was 
— to the persons who Seeciene ule Jr. is reaily 
to see things kept moving. ite pleased with the 
have 


visitor 

asan American contribution” to a Mace — —— — 
Boer 
equals 


the magazine. In other words, it is not the re- 


fend Mrs. Jacob Vanderbilt’s unalienable 
right to open a smoking-parlor for women, 
if she so pleases? Women who wanted to 








right to appoint consuls and commercial 
agents in any places opened in the Chinese 
Empire according to stipulation. This being 








have smoked at various phases in the/ the case, it would be uujust for China to 
world’s history even before emancipation | allow the Russians to enjoy privileges that 








CATTLE EPIDEMIC IN HEW ENGLAND. DISINFECTING A BARN. 
See descriptive article. 
























task for the suke of these dependent on 
him,—these assuredly furnish of: 
American success not inferior in to 
those held up for admiration in the Western 


ward bat the work which counts. The 
return may ormay not be adequate. Henry 
Demarest Lloyd has pointed out that in 
these days art, good work, is rewarded in 
the coin of the realm, and instances as 
examples of this Morris and his followers,— 
but that is not invariably true and cannot 
be counted upon. What one may be sure 
of, however, is that when one works with 
absolute integrity of spirit, in obedience to 
the law of one’s own nature, and not for 
the sake of external rewards, one IS suc- 
ceessfal. 

This kind of success is synon) mous with 
happiness. To live one’s best, to grovel to 
no man, to have no commerce with mean- 
ness nor uncieanness, to love nobly, whether 
understood or not, i.» labor cheerfully, to 
give generously, to pray unceasingly,—be- 
cause one must in the atmosphere of God,— 
is to be happy. For happiness is an eterpal 
byproduct of the noble unselfish life. A 
byproduct, i. e., a natural result for which 
one need not strive ; eternal, i. e., constant, 
never failing. But one does not always 
realize that happiness is there, as one might 
forget that great wealth of a kind is piling 
up asa result of certain forces one is em- 
ploying for quite another end. It is not 
when people are thinking most aboat it that 
they are happiest, and it is often when 
they are thinking least about it that they 
are preparing for themselves some very 





became a live issue. | she denies Americans. 
> Besides, Rassia nearly five years ago as- | 
In the excitement that attended the first sured our- Government that the “open | 
application of the death penalty in a South- door” would be maintained and respected 
ern county the other day the victim was in all ports opened by the Chinese, then or | 
pronounced legally dead and afterward thereafter, to foreign trade. In short, Rus- | 
recovered. Here seems to be an oppor- sia implied she was willing that her sub- | 
tunity for some enterprising publisher to jects should be placed on an equality with | 
obtain a realistic novel of capital punish- those of other nations in regard to any 
ment. ‘favors that might be granted foreigners. | 
The wards of the nation are again sulking ppg at this — Sosa agen i 
— just because the Government insists upon attor afterward indicated that Manchuria 
their moving from a place in which they | was not included in the 5 
have got settled and getting settled in & ‘There is no doubt that both Russia and 
new place until it is time to move on again. | Germany are jealous of the United States, | 
Meantime, however, anew tribe of Red Meu | in spite of their protestations of friendship | 
has been installed in ‘the Rockland Odd for it, and that anything they can do to 
Fellows Hall. * | check the prosperity of this country abroad 
The California orange growers’ combine will not be wee ge —— of rivalry 
has obtained control of over three-fourths *@°%S ations has ex since they 
: . | were established, and to expect anything 
of the erop and will advance prices sharply, | different isto look for a miracle. At the 
notwithstanding the enormous stock on | cannes Gane. % fs tidteniens where the Czar is 
hand. When the trusts have once thoroughly | 4, an advocate of universal peace to see 
taught their ways to the food producers, | the Russian government taking steps that 
somebody will have to pay the price or go | may, possibly, provoke war with than 
hungry. — one important power. 
Maryland’s example in taking an inven- | > 
tory of her forests is one that can very well True Success and Happiness its 
be followed by the rest of the States. To Byproduct. 


know just how rich a State isin its forest | 

resouroes is the frst step toward ageneral | ap'yegy et Mn vmch Poot Fras 
realization of the importance of forest pro- |_|. G. P Asc nest y lated for the Mac- 

tection, even in the most wooded parts of | near rb cie a ⁊* 
| millans under the attractive title,“ Happi- 
* ness that seems to us worthy of great 
People used to city life often err in buy- praise in these turbulent days, when men 
ing a large and remote farm which they | 4nd women everywhere are seeking com- 
have neither capital nor experience to prop-| mercial success in life as if that were the 
erly carry on, and where the surroundings, | pearl of great price. The author of the 
especially during winter, are in too great | book is, like Amiel, a Swiss professor. 
contrast to what they have known. For| Unlike Amiel, however, he deals bravely 
such people better a small, fertile viilage | 404 inspiringly with life as we meet it in 
place and high culture. every-day living. He writes of work, habits, 
~ the use of time avd the meaning of attain- 
Dr. Lorimer’s notion of the typical city ment as these things bear upon happiness ; 
church of fifty years from now—a church and he interprets them all simply but pro- 
open all day and every day and expressing founaly, his main conclusion being that real 


the harmonious co-operation of all the once- | $4¢¢ess is the true unfolding of a man’s life 


and character. 
embattled factions of Christianity—is cer- 
tainly pleasant to contemplate. And Dr. One paragraph of the book in particular 


Lorimer adds that there will be this kind of | |S 80 fme and 80 —— ——. 
Ld J 

wr or there won’t be auy church at in 4 uae whe fe net in 
> days of American money-worship,—of con- 
The soundness of the Hackney as a breed | founding pecuniary prosperity with success: 
is little short of phenomenal. At the re-|‘‘ 4 genuine victory over the world is not 
cently held Hackney Show in London, Eng- | © be achieved through that kind of success 
land, Prof. Wortley Axe states only four | Which the French call ‘ succes,’ and which 
stallions and one mare failed to pass the | for many men makes the end of effort. He 
veterinarians. Considering that over five; Who plays this game of ambition may as 
hundred horses in all were shown, this isa | Well abandon the hope of peace of mind or 
wonderful record and one on which the of peace with others, and in most cases he 
breeders and supporters of the Hackney | ™ust forfeit outright his self-respect. Real 
may congratulate themselves. success in life, then, the attainment of the 
sass highest human perfection and of true and 
The Glen Elder (Kan.) horse philosopher | fruitful activity, necessarily and repeatedly 
who writes under the nom ya sm of | Involves outward failures. . . . Unbroken 
Columbus,” occasionally perpetrates a success is necessary only to cowards. In- 
rasping paragraph. Here is one: “It is | deed, one may go further and say that the 
not necessary to decorate your ‘bike’ with | secret of the highest success in important 
white enamel and goldieaf, or to uniform | afſairs often lies in failures. The men who 
your stable help, in order to win through | bave most completely commanded the ad- 
‘ The Short Grass Circuit.’ Just buckle the | Miration of the world, and are most con- 
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straps of your hopples a little tighter, pound 
the old pacer on the back and cash in your 





spicuous in history, are not those who have 
reached the goal of life through success 


alone. Cæsar and Napoleon would have 
< , been remembered only as examples of 
Another generally prosperous farm sea-| tyranny if it had not been for Brutus, 
son may fairly be anticipated. Old stocks | Waterloo and St. Helena. The Maid of 
of produce have been pretty well cleaned | Orleans would have been recalled as a 
up, and the public is likely ready and able| masterful woman like many others had it 
to bid actively for the next crops. Wage-| not been for her martyrdom. Hannibal 
earners “re mostly busy with surplus mopey | would be no noble example if Carthage had 
to pay tor good things to eat. Signs point | conquered.” 
to a continuance of good times through the| Nor does one need to search out remote 
year. But even should depression occur, as | and conspicuously impressive examples of 
some predict, the farmers will be the class | this truth to be convinced of its reality. Do 
to feel it, last and least. we not all number among our acquaintance 
> men and women who are gloriously success- 
The lowest average in prices of farm | ful, though they know not where their next 
products reached in the period since 1890 | month’s bread is to come from? The artist 
was in 1996,and the highest was in 1902. | painting in the garret the highest as he sees 
Of the nine groups comprising the neces- | it, the musician striving always,—and per- 
saries of life, including food, clothing, fuel, | haps never succeeding,—to put into endur- 
metals, building materials, the average was | ing form the wonderful harmonies that fill 
lowest in 1897 and highest in 1890 and 1902. | his soul,—aye, and the humble worker, who 
Considering prices of what he has to| self-sacrificingly laborsat the uncongenial 























tickets.” 























satisfying good. 

The most sensible way, however, is to 
employ the byproduct as it is made,— 
every day. For this reason it isthat men and | 
women should learn to take their pleasures | 
simply as they go along. Then if the by- 





tained at the mill, so that,as I say, the 
returns from my herd, worth $1500, were all 
obtained from the product of a farm of 110 
acres.”” 

This is one cow to about 3.7 acres, the re- 
sult obtained partly, as Mr. Gould explains, 
by improving the soil, and partly by a close 
approach to the soiling system, only twelve 
acres being used for pasturage. He raises 
seventeen aeres of corn, producing 225 tons 
for silage, and he feeds it with bran tke 
year through. Mr. Gould’s income of $30 
per cow is often exceeded by dairymen 
further East, on account of the better prices 
they get for milk or batter. With cows 
like Mr. Gould’s, and as many kept per acre 
without store feed, they could show an ex- 
tremely attractive income. 


— 





The Cere of Working Horses. 

The teams needand deserve special care 
when work is the hardest. Like a man, the 
horse is at his best only when he eats and 
sleeps well, and feels comfortable in gen- 
eral. A team at heavy work requires liberal 
feeding. Oats and cracked corn is a good 
mixture for hard-working horses. Feed 
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It also permitted the access of the quick- 


h disinfection. 
used in leading the animals were thrown 


means of carrying the contagion to other 





with good, mixed hay, and at regular hours, 
three times a day. A little green food 





product is not there one can stop and ask 
one’s self the reason. Hopkinson Smith | 
has said, “1 do not know a more melan- | 
choly example of the human race than what | 
is known as the highly successful business | 
man, the sort of man who opens his daily 
life with his office key and closes it witha 
letter for the late mail.” That “kind of 
man has not time for happiness,.and so 
does not get it. To him the pleasures of 
nature and family affection and books and 
friends are lost because money has become 
his god, and all ideals have been over- 
thrown in the greed to amass a fortune. 
He is realizing what the French call * suc- 
ces,’ bat at what acost! One day he will 
be worn out in body and mind and 
must stop playing the game. Then very 
poignantly and terribly he will discover 
that the love of sweet, simple things has 
atrophied because too long unused. No 
happiness will be within his grasp, for his 
struggle has been for the false success, and 
it is only true success that has happiness 
for a byproduct. 
Distant Milk Shippers. 

A prominent Maine dairyman speaks 
very cheerfully of the prospects of Maine 
milk in the Boston markets. For many 
years the Northern States have sent down 
their best cows to supply the dairymen of 
southern New England. Now they are 
keeping the cows and sending down the 
milk aud cream. ‘*Soon the railroads will 
be running speciai milk trains with quick 
service,” said the dairyman, “and the 
product can be shipped with safety from 
distant parts of the State, even in the hot 
days of summer. Milk producers in Massa- 
chusetts would be driven out of the basi- 
ness.”’ 

The result last mentioned is hardly to be 
anticipated, despite the evident wish of the 
Boston contractors to iacrease the competi- 
tion and thus lower the price. Distant 
producers hav2 no great advantage in cost 
of milk production, while freight charges 
always favor the nearby producer. If a 
larger supply should lower the price, those 
living in the inner zone of lowest freight 
charges would have an advantage sufficient 
to offset the greater value of their land. 

In another way, however, the prosp2cts of 
distant shippers may be expected to im- 
prove. As population increases more and 
more of the milk producers near the towns 
and cities will be needed for local use, and 
larger numbers of milk farmers will enter 
the more profitable retail branch of the 
business. The area of milk supply must 
finally be extended, and the producers of 
northern New England are next in line for 
the Boston market. 





Joseph Gould’s Paying Herd. 


A prominent Ohio dairyman, Joseph E. 
Gould, recently told in public the year’s 
story of his own herd, which includes some 
very good cows. They are fed from the 
produce of a medium-sized farm, and the 
whole proposition makes a favorable im- 
pression. Said Mr. Gould: 

I have thirty-one cows. One of these 
gave 7253 pounds of milk last year. She is 
a grade Durham, and her milk tests about 
3.6. Another cow gave 7271 pounds of milk. 
A three-year-old gave 5682 pounds. Another 
one, which is the most persistent milker I 
have, milking twelve months in the year, 
gaveme 9015 pounds. Another cow gave me 
1252 pounds of milk in May, 1100 pounds in 
June, 1016 pounds in July and 1031 pounds 
in August. She gave a total of 8359 pounds 
forthe year. A pure-bred Jersey gave 8484 
pounds. 

“The total production of my herd of 
thirty-one milkers last year was 146,730 
pounds of milk, or upwards of seventy 
tons. The average test of the herd, as 
shown in the returns of the 
creamery, range from 4.1 to 4.42 of butter} 











given S after work is over will do no’ 
harm. Add a little salt. A full hour) 
should be allowed for the noon meal. | 
Card and brush daily and sponge shoulders | 
after the day’s work. Chafed piaces should 
be washed and rubbed with vaseline or tar 
ointment. A piece of strong gum plaster 
will protect a sore place from further wear. 
The cause of saddle galls may be removed 
by side-padding and raising the saddle. 
Collars cause much strain when plowing 
and hauling heavy loads, and they should 
fit well and be fully paided. In case of 
sores ander the collar, use instead a breast 
strap for awhile. 


Cattle Epidemic in New Englend. 

The serious danger to the cattle interests 
of the country, threatened by the possible 
spread of the foot and mouth disease beyond 
the States so far infected, is fully realized 
by the authorities of the Central and 
Western States. 

Experts have been sent to study the situa- 
tion, with a view to early discovery and 
prevention of an outbreak should cases be 
discovered further West. The damage re- 
sulting from a general epidemic would have 
been enormous. In Germany at the close of 
the great outbreak of 1572 the losses were | 
placed at $25,000,000. In France, in 1871 the | 
loss was estimated at $7,000,000, and in 
Great Britain in 1883 at $5,000,000. 

One of the best accounts of the New 
England epidemic has lately been prepared 
by Dr. J. W. Connaway of Missouri, who 
has studied the conditions in great detail. 
Extracts from this interesting report, to- 
gether with several photographs, are repro- 
duced by courtesy of George B. Ellis, secre- 
tary of the Missouri Board of Agriculture. 
Dr. Connaway believes the disease first oc- 
eurred in Chelsea and Revere, Mass., from 
some unknown cause of infection. 


CRITICISM. 


He found the outbreak was being man- 
aged in a vigorous and effective manner. 
The following paragraph contains the only 
adverse criticism: There is no doubt that 
the disease was to some extent spread by 
veterinarians who in treating cases failéd to 
recognize the contagiousness of the malady. 
Some of the cattle owners, who were so un- 
fortunate as to lose their animals, were not 
backward in saying that proper precau- 
tions in the matter of personal disinfection 
were not taken by certain of the State in. 
spectors in carrying out the official inspec- 
tions that had been ordered by the cattle 
eommission; and that in their opinion the 
disease was brought into their herds un the 
clothing of inspectors who had been in con- 
tact with diseased animals. It is probable, 
however, that but few cases originated in 
this way, as the inspectors were instructed 
to take all necessary precautions to avoid 
carrying the infection from one herd to an- 
other. 





SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 
Regarding the disposal of infected herds, 
Dr. Connaway says: *“* The method of 
slaughter has been as merciful as could be 
selected. The animals | saw slaughtered in 
the neighborhood of Southboro and West- 
boro were led into the burial trenches, and 
were dropped in their tracks with scarcely 
a quiver by a pistol shot in the brain. The 
photograph herewith illustrates the efficient 
way in which the carcasses are disposed of. 
It shows a trench containing cattle just 
slaughtered. The burial trenches are seven 
feet deep, and vary in width and length 
according to the number of animals to be 
disposed of. Some of the larger trenches 
were from fifteen to eighteen feet in 
width, and from twenty-five to forty 
feet in length. The carcasses were 





work. Some of the barns are in bad con- 
dition, and it is necessaiy to tear out much | 
of the woodwork, especially the floors of | 
the cow stalls, in order that underlying in- ; 
fected parts, as well as the floors, walls and | 
ceiling, may be thoroughly soaked with | 
the disinfecting solution. The illustration | 
shows a portion of a dairy barn that is 
undergoing disinfection, and illustrates in | 
part the methods employed. : 

The litter from the stalls and hallways | 


, is either carried to a safe place aiid burned, ' 


or saturated with a mixture of water, quick- | 
lime and chloride of lime. In cases where | 
there is a considerable amount of hay stored | 
in the barn loft, a superficial layer is | 
removed and burned; and the surface of | 
that remaining is well sprinkled with the 
disinfecting solution. The disinfecting | 
solution that I saw employed in the West- | 
boro district was a mixture of quicklime 
and chloride of lime made into a whitewash | 
by the addition of water. It was applied | 
to the walls and other parts of the; 
building by means of a force pump : 
and hose, specially adapted for this 
kind of work. A crew of seven men 
was required; one to prepare the svlution, | 
two to operate the pump and four to handle , 
the hose. The men operating the hose! 
worked in relays of two each, and changed | 


| frequently on account of the irritating 


eTects of the fumes that were gener- | 
ated. All the openings of the barn were 
closed, except the front door, through | 
which the crew operated. (See view on | 
first page.) The disinfecting mixture was 
thrown with considerable force against the . 
floors and walls, so as to insure an entrance | 
into the smallest crevices. } 

When the spraying is completed, the | 
barns are closed and remain under quaran- ; 
tine until released by the State cattle | 
bureau. It is probable that none of these | 
barns will be used again, under two or three 
months. The disinfecting operations that 
I witnessed were, in my opinion, thorough 
and efficient. 

LATEST FIGURES. 

Since the preparation of the map showing 
infected towns and number of cattle, quite 
anumber of new cases have beem discovered | 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Following are the figures revised to April | 
27, showing the number of animals pur- | 
chased and slaughtered: Massachusetts, | 
2671 cattle, 216 swine, forty-nine sheep; 
Vermont, 335 cattle, fifty-four swine, | 
seventy-four sheep; Rhode Island, eighty | 
cattle, eight swine; New Hampshire, seven | 
hundred cattle, sixty swine, ninety-six 
sheep. 

The situation is now considered well in 
control. During the past week only one 
ease has been discovered in New Hamp- 
shire. One or two cases were reported in 
Massachusetts in the old infected districts, 
but these last were evidently old cases of 
long standing which had escaped notice and 
were not considered as any indication of a 
renewed outbreak. Dr. Peters considers 
the situation hopeful in Massachusetts, and 
thinks it may be possible to lift the quaran- 
tine before long. The interstate quarantines 
imposed by the Government authorities 
seem likely to remain longer, as the renewed 
outbreak in New Hampshire cannot be 
cleaned up for some time. The Government 
agents are as yet unwilling to set a date 
for opening the port of Boston to exports of 
live stock. Permits are now issued by 
State authorities funder certain restrictions 
allowing imports of cattle at Boston from 
sections not infected. 

The most rigid rules apply to the eastern 
portion of Massachusetts, where the ma- 
jority of cases have been found. This sec- 
tion has been under strict quarantine since 
Feb. 17. No neat cattle, sheep, other rumi- 
nants or swine are to be shipped, trans- 
ported or driven from, into or across that 
portion of the State bounded on the west 








of a knife. This permitted a collapse of | 
the carcass and closer packing of the earth. 


lime and fumes therefrom to the inner | 
parts of the animal, thus insuring a more 


The rope halters | 
into the trench, to avoid their being the | 





and north by North Attlebor. 


boro, Norfolk, Medfield, Sherborn. Fa». 
‘ingham, Southbore, Westboro. Ma: >- 


Littleton, Wes:- 


Sudbury, Stow, Boxbor= 
ford, Chelmsford, Bil* ca, Barlnz - 
Lexington, 
and Revere: and on the «a: 
south by Quincy, Braintree, Rac 


Stoughton, Sharon, Mansfield ani \ * 
herds. The stable attendants who aſsisted, Attleboro: and inclading the :+:-:- 
in the work were disinfected with a creolin ! 
solution before leaving the premisés.”’ i 
DISINFECTION OF PREMISES. 
The labor of disinfecting premises is | ' / _ , 
slow and laborious, and accompanied by i permit from the chief of the cattle >c--2 
much discomfort to the men carrying on the Nearly all the cases in the State w-:- 


eovered by the abore-na red towns. » => 


a permit from the chief of the cattle > =--2- 
No hay, grain bags or manure are: >= --- 


moved from the above territory «1:5 


these towns. The disease was als) ‘0: 
in Grafton, Pepperell and Barre. | 
quickly isolated and stamped out. 





Tillage should be begun just as s«: 


the ground is dry enough in the sprinez. : 


should be repeated as often a: on 
ten days throughout the growinz <a: 
which extends from spring until / 
August. 


a 
<> 





The usefal bacilli are increasing in =2=- 


ber, the latest addition to the workers »- =: 
those enthusiastic Earopean buzs who :-: 
together and turn themselves into a= :- 
explosive lamp. 
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INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Five dollars and upwards. Ready-madi+ - 
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an 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
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455 T Gould 10 Eastern cholee treat’ © x pec. ae dairy cows were at Tennessee Experiment Sta- | tion presents itself tf the direction be along said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
gwspeady 1 P Slattery 2 astern fair to good........... "1416 | tion, when 1t,gpme concluded tat a pound of cot- | the line of higher cultivation and really be | (0g Gucenscl ta Homan A Calter of Feuines 
JR 4 4 —— a bg — — 16q ‘| tonseed meal.more ſan equaled two pounds of | beneficial. If in the transplanting of a tree | ham. in the County of Middlesex, or to some other 
J Mats L Stetson 50 York State _— Tesh... ......-2..... 16hq@ | brat to tallk-praducing effect, and that not more | we only aim to keep it-alive, disregarding | *#{able person. : 
Vermont. A M Baggs 18 Western fair to good........... 7" ee 155 than four or five pounds per day should be fed for | its future prospects for progress in growth Goon are hereb * to appear at a Probate 
ArN EO. & Weel A Wheeler 7 Western selected, fresh...................1 @ any length of time. Few Northern dairy farmers | the results will fall short of our real desire, | of “Mladtesex. ‘on the nineteenth any of May, 
B * RR. 60 200 — 3 — fresh · ians —* —* pry amg of cottonseed tn a'm'ature —we want morethan weare willing toassist A. D. * nt nine o'clock —* = forenoon. to show 
al. via PRR. 60 20 —— ennnnnes (7 leeds, cause. if any you have, w 8 
* —E a Freeman ° Wester dirties Sac atescs uae Uae oe 28, TANNING FoR Home Use.—P. H. J., Berk- | in obtaining. In raising fruits, how differ- | be granted y you y the same n 
an ‘ Western storage, packed 2227222222772." HA@ | shire county, Mass.: The Angora goat hide may | ently we act; we fertilize, protect, prune | ,, And Said petitioner Is hereby directed vo, give 
WEWallace 20 15 Western. ———— 9 be tanned same as a sheep skin, and will make a | and spray patiently and regularly, taking | unce in each week, for three successive weeks, 
er 88 Ac Sate. * good rug. Sprinkle freely, while still fresh and | pains to avoid mistakes. Who would think |!» the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
wet, with ove part alum and two parts saltpetre | of gying to an equal amount of trouble with | PRS —— ag A, ae 
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Live Steck Experts. 
There appears to be a full English market of 
live cattle, and from latest returns by cable prices 
have declined $c, d. w., P Ib, the market now 
standing at 11}@12c, dressed weight. The Bos- 
ton shipments confined to 15 horses, by E. Snow, 
on steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool. According to 
information gathered from an official at the 
Chamber of Commerce, there has been a loss 
within the past six months to Boston shipping 
interest in live stock to the amount of $1,000,000. 
Shipments from_New York during the past week, 
2644 cattle, 1279 sheep and 17,410 quarters of beef; 

from Baltimore, 859 cattle. 
Herse Business. 

Still an active demand for horses of desirable 
quality, and prices coutinue very strong. The 
demand more for work horses, but drivers will 
very soon be required for family use, both for 
city and country. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 
were sold 3express carloads of business horses, 
mostly together, with quite a number of nearby 
horses. Prices rule strong at $75@250. At Welch 
« Hall Compapy’s sale stable, 2 loads of Western 
and 1 carload of Maine drivers, the latter selling 
from $1007300. A good business week, and stiff 
prices effected. At Moses Colman & Sons, sold 
65 head from $50@300. Sales were active nearly 
all the week and constant call for saddle horses 
and penies. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, 
sold 4 carloads; good stock and a good trade. 
Sold pairs for work at $350@550, and drivers at 
about the same range. 

Union Yards, Watertewn. 
Tuesday--Northern arrivals came in freely, 
but not so heavy as last week, with the excep- 
tion of calves that are in large supply. Beef 
cattle range the same as last week, unless on 
best grade of Western, at an advance of 15¢ Pp 
100 ths. O. H. Forbush sold best cow, of 1070 ths, 
at tc, $1 off; 3 cows at $3.60; 2 heifers at 3c; 1 cow, 
900 Ibs, at $2.55. J. A. Hathaway, 25 steers, of 
1500 ths, at $5.40; 25 do., of 1450 ths, at 5c; 40, of 
1400 Ibs, at 43; 40, of 1100 Ibs, at 44c; some at 4c. 
Fat Hegs. 

Moderate arr vals, that cost less West by ic Pp 
ih, atarange of 7a 7c, 1. w. Local hogs, 8@8jc, 
d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 


Not a large run for the week. Prices on 
Western must drop to enable butehers to touch 
them to advantage. The better grades of lambs 
cost tic and best sheep 5tc. Only 12 carloads of 
Western arrived. Sheep at $3.30@5.30 P 100 Ibs, 
and lambs, $4.30@7.55 P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 

In good supply. Calf butchers are on a strike 
atthe New England Works and some 1700 head 
Just arrived, with no one to kill them. Prices 
Tule steady on best lots. 

IAve Poultry. 
; Market prices would average 13c for mixed lots 
N crates, 
Droves of Veal Calves. } 

Maine—J, Matson, 10. 

Vermont—Balance via F. R. R., 1350; via L. R. 
R., 700; J. 8. Henry, 55; W. F. Wallace, 60. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 73; O. H. For- 
bush, 8; scattering, 40; H. Bowman, 20; A. 
Wheeler, 5; T. J. Moroney, 9; H. A. Gilmore, 19; 
R. Connors, 33; J. Freeman, 2. 

New Yoruk—J. MeFlynn, 13. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

Stock at yards: 497 cattle, 15 sheep, 12,665 hogs, 
288 calves, 250 horses. From West, 176 cattle, 
12.500 hogs, 250 horses. Maine, 53 cattle, 10 


Calves, Vermont, 23 cattle, 15 sheep, 61 hogs, 115 
jong Massachusetts, 224 cattle, 104 hogs, 150 
calves, 


New York, 23 cattle, 13 calves.’ 
Tuesday—A train of nine carloads arrived this 
morning with other arrivals in the week, includ- 
(ng Western sent in direct to butchers. The 
Market is a grain stronger on Western, equal to 
be } 100 tbs. The business this morning at 
abattoir was chiefly in cows, heifers and steers. 
H. A. Gilmore sold 6 cows, of 5680 Ibs, av. price, 
: . T..J, Moroney, 8 cows, 7970 tbs, at 336; 2, of 
1S) ths, at 3¢; 4 cows, 3230 tbs, ati2tc. A. Wheeler, 
ae ‘00 Ibs, at 3c. A. M. Baggs, 6 steers, 8350 
» 4o-°; 1 bull, 1500 ths, at 4c, with sales at 3@ 
Ae tson sold 15 cattle, av. 935 ths, at 3410 


Veal Calves. 
he ind comparatively good. Calves were 
qui ud butehers paid last week’s prices for 
‘Dart. Quality coming fairly good. The 
iughter the calves at the New Eng- 
‘out on a strike, and 1700 head arrived 
a ‘ to do the killing. Slim calves at 
— ded 19 head by H. A. Gilmore. T. J. 
alves, 5@54e; better grades, 6@7}c. 
Late Arrivals. 
ay—Prices yesterday on cattle were 
upon which sales were made 
arrivals were somewhat light, 
\sposals comparatively easy. Hogs 
w., if in good condition. Calves, 
"y, unless slim. F. E. Fisk, 3 
‘70 ths, at 4c; 1 cow, of 800 tbs, at 
ngs, 1 cow, slim, at z23c; 3 cattle, 
‘\ 4c. George Bleiler, 3 cattle, of 2600 
’. H. Forbush, 5 calves, 961 tbs, at 5c; 
5 ‘1 ths, at $3.60; 4, of 1165 ths, at 450. 
. Ves, 110 Ibs, at 6e. 














Live Poultry. 
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in $or}+tb prints 








sweet............4.......1 Bal 


Jersey, sweet, P bu...........020.. Biegke 75@1 25 
Green Vegetables. 








Hides and Pelta. 


—— J— fae permits, or about three weeks earlier than usual. 
Beet Greens, P bu Bamps 60@85 If planted in small boxes (old berry boxes will do, 
— — — 6041 00 | half a dozen seeds to a box bedded in the manure 
Celery, California —— — joni a of the hotbed) they may be transplanted without 
i ali AU I ili ace 75 | injury. Thin to four plants. Transplant next 
String BOD Nooo oats ce 1 bose 25 | month and supply water if needed. 
aes JJ 61 * HOME-MADE WEEDEBRS. 
POOR AP OOOO aod iin. ce cncnc seen esonas! 2 * 75| A handy weeding iron can be made from a 
ee cress, P d0Z..............--..-- @90 | plece of hoop crow or part of an old scythe hent 
—— L-shape. Sharpen the short part and the bent, 
Onions, Natives, Fs) bbl..... y 2 0E2 and tiea handle of old felt or bagging on the long 
a York State, Pp bbl ..... -100@1 part. A common hoe with both sides cut off, 
“* _® bu box ...............-. — soa leaving the blade two inches wide, and kept 
————— DU. ..6 1 onga sharp. is a handy garden tool. A diamond-shaped 
Egg plant, P case.-... .....-.......-.. 200@3 50 | hoe, the blade of which can be cut out by a black- 
Pars ey # RE ENR IOR RE HS 1 W@3 smith, is also good for weeding. A good onion 
je —— — — 2a4 hoe can be inade by welding a piece of a scythe 
Radishes’ wom Syl —— po across the tines of a pitchfork. This hoe is 
Squash, Hubbard, j JJ 30 ne pushed along between the rows. 
urnips, flat, De ini cna be aos Sih 2m 
Turnips, old venlow, Re 1 rat FSO BAMA APP BORA. 
Mushrooms, native, P th.........-.-.--.. 75a The very: practical and original poultry work 
ORIG; PP OO6 cso as LS a7 | carried on at the. Maine station has frequently 
Fruit. been noticed in these columns. Among the lines 
Apples, Russets, P bbl ..........-..----- 1 50@? 0 of work planned for the ensuing year are the com- 
“ OT ic ag ee eR IS 2 1 25a@2 0) | parisons of egys from hens of different ages and 
7 “fancy Maine ............ 2 00@2 30 | under different systems of feeding with reference 
. King, P bbl.........---.-.-..---- 2 00@3 00 | to their hatching. Many of the more common 
RE. emp rear icapen rari iT i 38 00 | Methods of feeding hens for egg production will 
“= °°». 7 be compared, and the breeding tests will be con- 
Havana, P 0K: ....... 2.20.00. c5 2. oe 38 2 00@2 50 | tinued from the high-laying strains. An inquiry 
Strawberries— into the causes of infertility of eggs is also 
North Carolina, P qt...-..-.--.-------- 3@12_ | planned. The poultry work of the Maine station 










ne buff, in w «8 

Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.... -....--..-. al 60 

“« over weights, each... .......... 180a2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins.............-...- 65@75 
Country Pelts, each............-.....-... 40a85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice ......-- Pg by LES Ee 6 6a7 

Evaporated, fair to prime... - 5a 

Sun-dried, as to quality............-..... 3@ 

Grasse Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00a2 10 
—r—— 2 25a2 35 

CN Bones oss nncenessacskps +5<ss0ee 12@13 

Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack.......-.-. 2 00@2 50 

* fancy recleaned, P th........... 8a10 

Orchard, P bu .....--...-..--------------- 2 00@2 10 

White Clover, P tb..-..-.----.------------ 5 

Hungarian, P bu..-.....-.--. C 

Alfalfa, — 12@ 

Blue Grass,P bu.........--....-..-------- 

JJ —— 

—— 

oo oo nnn none ascandes kencrhends 25@ 

Oe 

— J 

Pea forei, — 

Mediums, choice hand-picked 

Mediums, screen 

Mediums, foreign..-....-..--. 

Lellow eyes, extra 

Yellow eyes, seconds.......-......------- 2 25 

Red Kidney ....-..-. adie terns aT RE 2 3 00 

Hlay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton..... ..-.....-.------ 17 70@18 50 
wy “2 ¥ inate adaware --14 16 00 
os oe 3 Oy Paice aN. --12 14 00 
3g fine choice........- --12 13 00 
” clover mixed P ton --12 13 00 
8 clover, P ton...... oie 12 50 
oi swale, P ton............-...-- 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye.............---.------- 15 16 00 

Straw, oat, per ton...........--......--- 8 950 

Straw, tangled rye..............-.------ 10 00@11 90 














3 50 P bbl. 


Steamer, 


Linseed, $26 25. 
Barley.—Feed 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fn ae “or - gules. 
ng patents, i 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

inter patents, * 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@4 00. x 
Corn Meal.—$1 0s@1 10 , and $2 35@ 
240 ꝓ bbl; granulated, 2 3a oe bbl 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted ut $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at $460@500 P bbl. for 
rolled and $450@540 for cut and grouna. 
Bye Fleuwr.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 


$3 45.@4 15 


Cern.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
ellow, 574c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 56}c. 
No. 3, yellow, d5$c. 
@ats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 47c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 43}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 42ic. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $18 00@18 59. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $17 50@21 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $17 00@17 50. 
i ieee a aa 

» eed, @ 3 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25. 


ing, sacks, $17 50@21 00. 


barley, &@5sc. 


Bye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, F2}c P bushel. 





THE 
Unwashed fleece, 





American mohair 


Fine delaine, Ohio......-..- 
- +8 Mich. X, 1 and 2 
‘Pulled wools, scoured 


WOOL MARKET. 








POSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Voultry, Fresh Killed. 





N 
— : i Eastern— 
Chi ole Toasting............ 
: “Yr tO good .... 2.2... 
2 3h ths, to palr, P tb. 
> “% SU Uabs, 2 tbsp — 
.... 18 
wt cxira Gholegse----cccscsbcneeenene oe 
air 10 good... a 
1 conn ty CHOlee, P OZ... ...+-+---- 1 75a2 00 
Uabs. ; ‘ ar good, Pdet 1 160 
——— 200 








jurious. 


HORSE STIMULANTS.—A. M. M.,Suftolk County, 
Mass.: The stimulant called ‘‘ dope ” is made in 
various ways. One kind is principally morphine, 
and is given in doses of one to three grains, being 
placed on the tongue, and showing effect in about 
@ quarter of an hour. Sometimes chloral or 
cocaine is used. The drugs are used to stimulate 
for arace or for other unusual occasions. ' Like all 
similar stimulants they are dangerous and harm- 
ful. A tonic of arsenic called Fowler’s solution 
is sometimes given to horses out of condition or 
in preparing them for sale. It increases flesh, 
activity and spirit, and given for a short time in 
teaspoonful doses daily is not particularly in- 


7 
TT ate —— 


Me.: 
is as follows: 


County, R, I.: A turkey hen at tun liberty, which 
persistently lays soft-shelled eggs, cannot be 


ated, cottonseed meal is one of the cheapest 


made very fine and thoroughly mixed, being sure 
it reaches every part of the raw side. Then fold 
one-half the flesh side over on the other half and 
roll closely. After a day or two open and scrape 
with a dull knife until perfectly clean. When it 
is about half dried rub and work it till thoroughly 
dry, and it will be soft and pliable. 


* 


EARLY CUKES. 


With the help of a hotbed cucumbers may be 
served with the Fourth-of-July dinner if season 





is of high order. The interest in this class of 
work is evidenced by the great demand for the | 
poultry publications. 

CROWS AND CORN. 
Tarring Is still a favorite means of protecting 
seed corn from crows. Soak seed in warm water 
thirty-six hours, roll in coa! tar or tree ink and 
then in land plaster. Crows and blackbirds will 
let It alone, and the plan is easier and better than 
lines or searecrows. Sweet corn is perhaps the 
most popular of garden vegetables and -should be 
enjoyed as long as possible. By protecting the 


crop and storing before frost, green corn may be 
had from the middle of July until a fortnight 
fter the first killing frost. Crosby and Ever- 
green are two standard early and late kinds. 
Excelsior is one of the sweetest. All three are 
good general-purpose sorts. 

NEW YORK’S NEW ROADS. 


No State has made greater progress. toward 
the improvement of the main highways since 
1898 than New York, under the so-called Higbie. 
Armstrong Act, under which fifty per cent. of 
the cost is paid by the State, thirty-five per cent. 
by the counties and fifteen per cent. by the 
town benefited. During the past few years, 
forty-seven counties petitioned for 1308 miles of 
highway, and during the last, petitions have been 
received for 2106 miles more. Oneida was the 
first to lay out a petition in that county’s system, 
asking for 263 miles of improved highways. This 
has been followed by Orange, Ulster, Monroe, 
Broome, Albany and Jefferson counties, all hav- 
ing asked for more than one hundred miles. 


CHEAP NITRATE OF SODA. 


Nitrate of soda is likely to be unusually cheap 
this season. An authority says that not only 
were the supplies of nitrate heavier than usual 
last year, but the consumption in Europe fel. 
off considerably. The German consumption 
dropped by eleven per cent., the British by four- 
teen per cent., in Italy by thirty per cent., and in 
France and Belgium it was also less. It is esti- 
mated that fifty thousand tons of last year’s 
stocks have been held over to come on the mark. 
ets of this year, and on the basis of last year’s de- 
liveries from January to April the stocks of ni- 
trate in Europe by May1 are more than double 
what they were last year at the same time. This 
year the supply of nitrate will be largely in ex 
cess of the demand, and this ought to be good 
news to very many farmers who, with nitrate of 
soda at a reasonable price, will be able to avail 
themselves of this useful assistant. 
HERB CULTURE. 

A young man inquires about the profits of sage. 
The common herbs, including thyme, sage, 
savory, marjory, fennel, etc., are sold to some 
extent in large markets, either in bulk to manu- 
facturers, or in bunches for tke retail trade. The 
prices paid at wholesale would equal $200 or 
more per acre, and the plants are not hard to 
raise, although gathering and bunching requires 
considerable time. The difficulty is that the de- 
mand is very limited and the trade is mostly in 


best in late fall and early winter. Herbs may be 
grown asa second crop, the seed being started 
now and the plants set after early pears. Set 
8x12 inches and cultivate until the crop covers 
the ground. Cut alternate rows in September 
and let the other rows fill the space. 


a> 
<> 





The Cere of Recently Transplanted 
Trees. 

A large amount of gardening work is done 
superficially with the feeling that just so 
much is necessary, and more than that is 
simply a luxury for the plants concerned. 
That may be true; but who can exactly de- 
fine the line of sufficiency? Much of what 
is done undoubtedly results in failure to 
some degree, while successful cases are also 
plentiful from apparently the same effort. 


OLD SERDS.—H. T. A., Androsooam ( 
The limit of time fue tema vemetables, oy 
ported by ——— Book; an author ty,: 
lon seed one year, parsnip seri 
one year, peas two years, radishes three, ye.ir-, 


first plantings. with straw and cutting ..the late |. 


be seven days, at least, before said Court. 


the hands of a few growers, who have furnished | PI Breeding. Proper Food, and 
their specialties for many years. New growers Washing rooming, —— —— 
would find some trouble in making a place for | Diff bes: interesting stories of 

the product in large amounts. Small amounts abous them, Sein, and —— 
can be grown profitably by those who have retail | from life. “My A Cat, _ * 
vegetable routes.- A trade in herbs could be * a fl plied. 
added without much difficulty. If all the crop is| story, The Bu. bws ” «A Hospital Cat,” are all 
not sold green in bunches, the remainder can be F tales. Ra By. umé, aside from an 
dried, boxed and sold in winter; the demand is by Robert Ken 






















one or two street trees, and yet are the trees 
in one case expected to yield more satisfac- 
tion or serve a better purpose than those in 
the other? . 
But to be practical, what can be done that 
is not very usual? For example, we will 
take a row of Norway maples planted along 
a sidewalk; the plain work of planting has 
been completed. Nota moment should be 
lost till they be protected from injury by 
horses. What a pity itis to see so many 
trees injured when at a nominal cost a light 
but efficient wire guard can be made a per- 
manent protection. : 
Itis not unlikely that in digging, trans- 
porting or setting a tree, accidents will 
occur and some bark be torn off or some 
limbs may be broken. Cut off all broken 
or torn pieces smoothly in such wise as to 
leave the bark clean cut, and extending 
around the stem as far as possible; the 
wounds on the trunk should have their mar- 
gins cut smoothly with a knife, and the 
whole surface treated to a coat of paint till 
the new bark can form and heal over. Ifa 
wound be large, it may prove to require 
painting several times later. 
Weak, spindling branches should be re- 
moved, and all others, except the leader, 
will be benefited by at least six inches 
pruned away. Mulch the surface of the 
soil with long manure or straw. Wrapping 
the trunks with burlap or straw is desirable 
to prevent evaporation during hot and dry 
weather; but unpainted wounds shuuld not 
be thus covered.—Floral Life. 


oo 


R. S. Sevier, owner of Sceptre, the great 
thoroughbred mare for which he refused 
$150,000, kas sold her at a price not stated. 


POTT E D STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
$1.00 per 100. Celery 
plants $1.00 per 1000. Tomuto plants, field grown, 


$1.00 per 1000. 
SLAYMAKER & SONS, Dever. Del. 


SURPLUS STRAWBERRY PLANTS ces:*Ganay. 

Haveriand, Wartield. ete., at £2 per 1000; Crescent, 

Tennessee and Michels at $1.00 per_ 100. Rest plants 

= Lg Catalogue free. SLAYMAKER & SON, 
over, . 

















OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 

has been duly —— xdministrator of 
the estate of NEITIE B SHARP, late of Ind- 
lanapolis, in the State of Indiana, deceased, and 
bas taken wee himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appol ng John M. Sh of Framingham, 
Mas<«., his agent, as the law directs. All persons 
having demands upon the estate of said deceased 
are required to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to sald estate are called upon to make 
payment to the subscriber. 

WALTER N. SHARP, Administrator. 

(Address 


Walter N. ——— Newton Claypool Building, 
April 13, 1903. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, late of Somer- 


ville, in said County, decease. * 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate by Johu P. Sullivén and Alice M. Tyler, 
who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them, the executors therein named, 
without giving a surety on their official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
ue, in said County of 


1903, at nin: 
— if any you have, why the same should not 
anted 





once in each week, for 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 


one day, at least, before urt, and by 
postpaid, ur delivering a copy of this 
I’ known persons interested in the 
tmess, CHARLES J. CINTIRE, Esquire, 
First . udge of said Court, this fourth day of 
May, the year one thousand nine hundred 
end three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Saperd Edition, Beautifully Mlestrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 
book of its kind. Contains most im t 
—— on The Origin How to Train, Care for 











For greater safety, if for no better reason, 





Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, are 
First Judge of said Court, thistwenty-third day of 
April in the yesr one thousand nine hundred 


and three. S H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estateof JOEL G. MER- 

——— late of Lowell, in said County, de- 

ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Sarah W. Merchant, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
execr'trix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Jourt, to be held at Lowell, said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth d:y of May, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in. each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth 
day of April, in the year one thonsand nine hun- 
dred and three. S BK. FOLSOM, Revister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES A. CUTTER, late of Sudbury, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 
W KEAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Howard A. Cutter 
of Framingham, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 
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‘Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about, 

Th eeded by 
who —— — sada pied: ‘oa 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 
-@ They are free. Send postal card. 


GERMAN RKB 
- KALI WO York 

















8 i 28 For 
200 
InCUBA 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
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HAYMAKER RASPBERRY. 
‘ Words cannot 6 gran- 
( — No description pon ade- 
merits. Neves has its equal 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 















been produced; 

heaviest debt on any farm 

than a Klondike gold mine. I 
bought my first phage of A. O. 
Haymaker in 1900; I now have 
100,000 to sell. I could-have had. 
more. I rooted only the 


est. Price of planta: 7sconta r 
— BLM per fe 
G@ladiol Balbs, finest mixed, 1,000 shades, 

per dozen; $1.50 per 100, postpaid. ’ organ 
Strawberry t plants, send for 


and email 
Cc. 8. PRATT, Reading, Maem 





atalogue. 
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Page Cate Frames 
pet hy ng Mee Bey Bae onal oa fence. a, are 


Meen entirely woven by hand. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE TENCE CO. ADILAN BIC. 


SIMPLEX CALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. - The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
teaching the calf todrink.” diges- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
—* — ot Roches a for the 4353 or for 

ceo ler, postpai 
wanted. Booklet free. Morena this — 
« MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., . 
Dent. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 



























































You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of May,A.D.1903 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& powapapes 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARL J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 


_ FARMERS’ WANTS 


the sale an 
also Help or Situation Wanted. 


— 2 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want t is established to allow 
pe peg I Seeds, Fruits, wa, 

o 

or 

the 





uated. There is © sharge 
Cash te 





Ea . 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of Aprii, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
S. H FOLSOM, Register. 


GGS for hatchiug Rose Comb Buff Le 


rns, Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Stiver Lace 8 


yandottes 


and White Guineas. all stock first class. A.S. BEEK- 
MAN, South Branch. N. J. . 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the. heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of SARAH A. 
OYNTON,. late of South Berwick, in the 
County of York, and State of Maine, deceased. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court by James W. Ford, with certain 


row instead of betwee 


SS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe. This 
machine is a reversible cultivator. draws over the 
n ; also will drill, cover and hill 
tatoes and efiables the farmer to do away with 


u 
all fand hoeing. Send for descriptive circular. D.C. 
Voss, Gloucester. Mass. 7 * 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in Meo boo Runs half in .50. 
ame and kind. W.S. TA R, Byron, O. 





papers purporting to be copies of the last will 
and testament of suid deceased, and of the pro 
bate thereof in said State of Maine duly authen- 
ticated, representing that at the time of her 


work. REUBE F 


OR SALE-—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and A ass ectly reliable. able of 2.00 
ONEFIELD., Van Wert, O. 





death, said deceased : ad esta'e in said County of 


praying that the copy of said will may be fil 
and recorded in the Registry of Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 


Middlesex, on which said will may operate, and WANTED To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
y id 


Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20 


at 2.20. ‘ou 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RI 
GLE, Flora, Ind. . mee * 





thereon granted to him, without requiring sure- 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at CambridgeAn said County of 


ties on his bond. Fos SALE—Three coaches. good as new. Will sell 


cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





Middlesex, on the second day of June, ‘A. D. 1903, 


if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
ve public notice thereof by publishing this cita- 


at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, | Por SALE OR TRADF—An English Shire stallion, 
a ; good one. W.H. 


comii three y old; a 
ONES, Guimb: , Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





tion once in each week, 

weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 

newspaper published in Boston, the first publi- 

— to be thirty days, at least, before said 
‘ourt. 


‘or three successive F 


‘OR SALE —Stallion, sire of one 2.12 performer and 
four others better than 2.30. Took him ona debt. 
F sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Marristown, 





Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Lon 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third d« 
of April, in the year on thonsand nine hundr 
and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


class green pacers. M. 


OR SALE—Fonr trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
8. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


WANTED—4 farm on shares, with stock and tools. 


ould work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 


G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
HENRY L. TINGLEY, late of Tewksbury, in 


next of kin and all Fovears 


R SALE—Five biack 58 14 to 15 hands, 3 tos 
old, ices, #150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Mec- 
L. Vincennes, Ind. 





said County, deceased : 

WHEREAS, a@ certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 

deceased resented to said Court for 

Probate b Tingley, who prays that 

letters testamentary may issued to him, the 


—, with modern dairy 
loyed. Address, 


ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must. be capable, 
have a 1ecord of poatsivesy. successful work, fa- 
farming. Must board help; 
to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairvman em- 
M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 

treet, Boston, Mass. 





executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at —— in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of May, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 


ANTED—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 
farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 


a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 
chine, etc. Boar RY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, 


d with the —— J. 8. F 
lass. 





if any you have, why the same should not be 


nted. 
ene said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
puble‘notice thereof, by publishing this citation, 


the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 


NTED—Young or mentee Protestant woman 


A 
W for general housework in family of three adults, 
on farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 


to right person. Write for iculars, stating w: be 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in to righ perent * part’ ig wages 


ndover, Ct. 





published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, ut least, before said Cuurt, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 


days, at least, before sai 


ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 
bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. St 


ate 
all known persons interested in the estate seven ae weieht. height and wages expected to start with. 
id Court. BO I. 


105, Davisville, R. 





itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day ot 
am in the year one thousand nine hundred 
a ee. 





S. H. FOLSOM. Kegister. | Toeceon on 


ANTED—First-ciass Protestant American girl, 
general housework for widow. Good home, 
fences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 





MIDDLESEX, 88. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. WaXTED—trantwortny man_ with _ references. 


Good milker and teamster ; $25 month with good 


home. F. LAURENCE, West Warrep, Mass, 





Ata Probate Court holden at Cambridge, i0 and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the thirteenth 
day of April, inthe year of our Lord one thou- 


work. 


mit man for farm work. Must:’ 
farm 


nderstand milki and 
ge T CLARK Beacon Falls, Gt. 





sand nine hundred and three. 
QN He tition of HAROLD JOSEPH O’DOH- 


rmanent 


of Somerville, in said Couaty ng | WJANTED—A first-class cheesemaker, 
that hisname may be chauiged tothatot HAROLD Wy" position. Address an og & F. 8S. HUBBELL, 137 
RUSSEL FAIRE, been 


h Street, ‘New Haven, 





accor Ene order ‘of Cour 
given, ding to the order of t, all 
persons. might appear and show cause, if an 
had, why the same should not be grante 
it appearing that the reason given ‘or 


NTED—Good, reliable man to whol butter 
a . Answer with reference. BLANCH- 
9 292 Street, Hartford, Ct. 





is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, ald being 


TE] . Writ 
satisfactory to the Court, and no We arcane Fores farm, married or single. Write 


iniss, Bristol, Ot. 


o 
OTCHK 





ome “g'décread. that his ame ‘be. changed, as 
hereafter 


h EMAN, married, yt ree a 
Wopouttey farm Cc. BE. L. HaYWAR . Hancock, 





iwayed for, to that of ssel Faire 
shall be his iegal chat ne give public 
egal name, ve 

of said change by 0 ots * 

oe - —* ive weeks, in 
ASSACHUSET MAN, a hewspaper 
Sei ———— 


ANTED-—Single man for farm work. Tem- 
W LE capone pad mod E. R. CUTTS, Milford, N.H . 





under oath that such notice 








} givep 
CHARLES. Hols Hubate Court. || RTHARAERT BENSS® coral Saatces se ne 
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top and finish with a ribbon bow. 


and also knit 30 rows. Bind off. These 
long tabs cross at the back and tie in front. 
Gather up each end of tab and sewona 
pretty ribbon bow, also gather hood across 



























fact,asa crumb of comfort to novices in 
bee- keeping, that the poison of a bee will 
produce less and less effect upon their sys- 
tems. ‘Old beekeepers,’ it is said, ‘like 

almost to thrive on the 

















Golf or Tennis Cap—Use Germantown 
yarn. With a bone hook chain three and 
join round in a ring. ; 

ist round—Two double (slipper stitch) in 
every »titch of chain, back part. Continue 
working round and round, increasing as 
often as necessary (by working 2 doubles in 
1 stitch) in order to keep the work flat until 
there are fifteen rounds, which will form 
the crown. ‘Then work eleven rounds with- 
ost inereasing to form the head-band. 

For the turned-up part turn the work 
inside out and work 8 rounds on the wrong 
side of the band (without increasing, re- 
membering to take up the back loop) in 
crder that the right side of the work 
may be outside. This turved-up piece is 1} 


the rest very carefully wrapped. 
sentatives of the various 


may hire their expert packers for from 
such parts of the packing as you may 


furniture must be put into crates, and 
Repre- 

will 
submit estimates on the work as a whole, 
and then, if desired, will offer more detailed 
estimates on certain parts of the work. For 
example, they may offer to crate the furni- 
ture, pack the china znd brie-a-brac, pict- 
ures and books, for a certain sum, or you 
may decide to pack the books and dishes 
yourself, in which case they will bid on the 
rest of the work. Or, if you prefer, you 


fifty to seventy-five cents an hour to ao 








































































































































































ferred), and the cap is 23 inches rvund. 
Eva M. NILEs. 


a> 


The Cure of Blood-Poisoning. 
When the diseovery was first made that 





the tissues of the body, it was believed that 
the great problem of medical science, that 
_ isto say,the eure of disease, was on the 
point of soluiion. If disease is caused by 
microbes, i 
only tw kill the microbes and the disease 
will disappear. 
Nothing could sound more simple, 


practice it was made plain thatthe human 


ease outside of the body are also injarivus 


body in sufficient quantity to kill the mi- 
crotes. Thus the problem, although some- 
what modified, was still far from a definite 
solution. 

The search has not been abandoned, 


are made which excite fresh hope of final 
victory. An event of recent occurrence has 
done much to inspire the fighters of disease 
with renewed confidence. A woman in one 
of the hospitals of New York was at the 
point of death from a form of blood-poison- 
-ing. Examination of her blood showed it to 
be swarming with the species of bacteria 


of treatment without success, at last resorted 
tiseptic—directly into the veins. 

Almost immediately the fever subsided, 

, consciousness returned, and the vital forces 


’ rallied. The woman was snatched from the 
very grasp of death, and is alive today. 


miraculous than this have been seen many 
And even if further experience proves that 
far {roma panacea for bacterial diseases. 
micide can be given in sufficient quantity to 


destr: y virulent bacteria in the body with- 


science.—Y outh’s Compation. 





Moving Day. 

Every true housewife dreads to move; no 
matter how undesirable the present loca- 
tion, nor how attractive the future one, the 
moving is an operation to be put off as long 
as possible. ‘*‘ Three removes are as bad as 
a fire’? has been a time-honored saying 
since the daysof Franklin; but, like other 
time-honored sayings, it 1s not by any 
means necessarily true. When science is 
brought to bear upon its problems, much 
may be done to rob even moving of its 
terrrors; the intending mover may learn a 
variety of things for his enlightenment and 
the lightening of his task, if he be ofa 
humble mind and willing to profit by the 
experiences of others. 

One thing which it is well to know 1s that 
it requires time to move successfully. 
Things may, of course, be jumbled into 
boxes and barrels and carted off in short 
order, if absolutely necessary; but for the 
really satisfactory removal it is necessary 
to begin weeks in advance. Go through 
all the drawers, closets, boxes and store- 
rooms, disposing of rubbish and sorting Jet- 
ters, papers, old clothes and all the other 
accumulations of years. Have at hand 
pasteboard or light wooden boxes for the 
letters and papers that must be saved; 
and after covering each one securely, 
label it. Make bundles of clothing wrap- 
ping them in newspapers so that they will 
be ready to put away without undoing. 
Just as far as possible, make everything 
ready for immediate use inthe new home. 
To this end have curtains and blankets 
laundered, carpets, rugs and draperies 
cleaned, and pillows renovated. These are 
some of the things which can and should 
be done before the actual time for moving 
arrives. 

It is possible in some families, where 
there are several willing workers, to do 
nearly all the packing without outside help, 
simply hiring vans for carrying the goods; 
or, if you have a long purse, you may 
indulge in the luxury of giving the 
whole matter into the hind: «f a com- 








To tell YOU that 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY Davis’) 
is an infallible cure for 
Cramps, Colic and all 
Stomach Complaints, 

For 25c.—a large bottle 











inches wide (itcan be made wider if pre- 


was argued, it is necessary | 


body is not atest-tube ; that most substances | 
which are destructive of the germs of dis- | 


cr even fatal to man if introduced into the | 


however, and every little while discoveries | 


which is characteristic of that disease. Her | 
physician, having tried al] the usual methods , 


to an injection of formalin—a powerful an- | 


decide; and every sort of packing material 
may be purchased from these companies. A 
good company will charge about $50 for 
packing and carting to the freight station 
the contents of an ordinary house of eight 
or nine rooms. At least two or three days 
should be allowed for this work. The pack- 





many, if not most, of the acute di | ers will bring with them lumber, nails, 


that afflict mankind are due to the presence | 
; ; | tools, a crate of excelsior, a bale of burlap, 
of bacteria of various kinds in the biood of | quuntitian ot * balls of “ati ils 


| twine, upholstery needles and a large load 
| of empty barrels and boxes. 

This list of requisites should be suggest 
| ive to the amateur packer. By speaking in 
| advance, it ic usually possible to obtain the 


| barrels and smaller boxes from the grocer ; 


but large packing boxes, sewing-machine crates, 


and sometimes piano boxes may be bought 


when it came to reducing this theory (0 | Ose saa ‘en. 


| Packing boxes of usnal strength, intended 
'<o hold books, may sometimes be procured 
from storage companies for fifty cents each ; 
| but any well made boxes, such as may be 
procured from the grocer for five or ten cents 
, each, will answer the purpose_almost equally 

well, provided they are not tvo large. The 
| golden rule of packing is to fill the larger 
boxes with light articles, such as clothing, 
| pillows and bedding, and to put the books 
and other heavy articles in small boxes, ex- 
cept china and all sorts of dishes, which go 
in barrels. This will be advantageous not 
only to the movers, but also to those who 
unpack at the other end; for while a large 
box of books will have to be unpacked 
where it stands to get it out of 
the way, small boxes may be put 
aside and opned at leisure. All books 
in fine bindings must be well wrapped 
in paper, and even with less valuable ones 
it is well to put pieces of paper or maga- 
zines between the volumes, to prevent rub- 


| bing. Books of all sorts must be packed 


j 


i 
This is only one ease, and is a slender | 
foundation upon which to build high hopes; ; 


for cases of seeming resurrection no less | which may be placed one on another with 


| tightly; and if they do not fill the box, the 
| spaces must be filled with paper to save the 
| edges and corners of the books from injury. 

In packing china or other fragile articles, 
wrap each piece well in paper, except in the 
case of such flat pieces as plates and saucers, 


| layers of paper between them. It is hardly 


times when no treatment was employed. | safe for the nek tee Gendiateiees Sie eae, 


aj«re for this particular form of blood- ing of the finest kinds of glassware and china, 


i ; yg 3 J 
poisoning has been found, we shall still be to wind the handles of cups and the stems of 


Nevertheless, thedemonstration that a ger- | wine-glasses in soft paper, filling each re- 


but if compelled to do so he must take care 


ceptacle with crumpled tissue paper. When 
packing them put each article in a little 


out injury to the patient would mark a great nest of excelsior quite by itself. In putting 


forvard step in the progress of medical | 


the articles into the barrels have first a thick 
layer of packing material,—excelsior, hay or 
straw,—then put in a layer of the wrapped 
articles, then more packing, cramming it 
down as tightly as possible, so that the arti- 
cles will neither strike each other nor come 
into contact with the sides of the barrels 
nor shake about, for these are the things 
which break the china. When the barrel is 
nearly filled, cover with burlap, tacked on. 
Do not “head up” the barrels, because 
then they would be turned upside down and 
rolled, while if only lightly covered they 
ill be kept right side up. 

Pictures require careful packing. Oil 
paintings mast be boxed. Pictures covered 
with glass may be put together with some- 
thing soft between them, and then they may 
be crated. 

{t is most important to know the contents 
of every box and barrel, so that in the confu- 
sion of settling again it will not be necessary 
to hunt through several packages for needed 
articles. It is a good plan to number the 
boxes, and under a correspondiug number 
in your note book jot down the principal 
things each contains. Just here it may be 
mentioned that the things sure to be in 
greatest and most constant demand are the 
hammer, the screw-driver, the hatchet, and 
an instrument for removing tacks. 

The contents of bureau, desk or chiffonier 
drawers may be left undisturbed, if break- 
able articles are taken out, and the drawers 
filled. It isa great co:nfort, in the confusion 
of “ moving in,,“ to open a drawer and find 
your belongings in their accustomed places. 

Finally, see to the proper closing of the 
house before you leave it. Have the debris 
of the packing swept up and rubbish of 
every sort carefully r.moved. Thus will 
you carry your self-respect with yuu and 
leave behind you an enviable name for guod 
housekeeping.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Immune to Bee Puison. 


That a person who has been often stung 
by bees becomes in time immune to the 
poison of the sting is asserted by Dr. H. F. 
Parker. He reports that when he first be- 
gan to keep bees he was frequently stung, 
and that each sting was attended with acute 
pain; but that as time went on the pain and 
swelling became less. In the following 
year, while transferring a hive of bees, he 
had an experience which he thus relates: 

“Sting followed sting in succession, in 
legs, arms, fingers, neck and face. I imag- 
ined what a picture I would present—closed 
eyes and swollen hands and feet. I worked 
op, and so did the bees. I could feel the 





‘| needle-like thrust, but then it did not seem 


to pain as much, and at last I fin the 
task. With aching head, slight nausea and 
vertigo slowly coming on, [ left my task 
with a sigh of relief for what was acoom- 
plished and filled with wonderment as to 
what my personal appearance would be. 

** Imagine my astonishment to find merely 
slightly raised red spots, like little pimples, 
with the red sting in the centre, as the result 








of each and every sting. 1 must have had | 





to produce upon him no unpleasant effect.’ 
Rev. Mr. Kleine advises beginners to allow 
themselves to be stung frequently, assuring 
them that ‘in two seasons their sysvems 
will become accustomed to the puison.’ 
“In conclusion, let me state that I firmly 
believe that the beekeeper becomes inoc- 
ulated with the poison of the bee, and 
usually becomes proot, or at least immune, 
against it, is no more to be duubted than the 
fact that the vaccination is a preventive 
against smallpox.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Wear on Household Pests. 

The month of April is the time usually 
chosen by country housekeepers for house- 
cleaning. In the city, where houses are 

rented from May to May, instead of from 
April to April, housecleaning comesa month 
later, and is regulated by the moving rather 
than by the putting out of the fires. Asa 
nation Americans are fond of heat, and 
many housewives do not put out their win- 
ter fires until the middle of May, and some- 
times not even till June. Country house- 
wives, who clean in April, seldom pay any 
attention to the fires, but keep them as long 
as the weather orders, which is altogether 
the most sensible thing to do. 

A neat housekeeper likes to have her 
stoves out of the way when housecleaning 
is done, but in very cold seasons it 1s im- 
possible to do away with them before the 
end of May, while in warm seasons they are 
often supe: fiaous in March. Spring house- 
cleaning, therefore, must be divided into 
sections. The birds, especially the fly- 
catchers, which usually come in March, 
ought to decide the time for the disinfection 
of the house and the annual war against 
insect pests which hatch out indoors and 
outdoors at about this season. 

Science states that flitting moths and im- 
pure germs of every kind appear as early 
as March, when the robin and bluebird come 
from the South to rid the trees of grubs, 
and the industrious woodpecker fights vig- 
orously against the same enemy of mankind 
and of fruit trees. Unless a housewife ex- 
pects the “ moth to corrupt ”’ the clothes, she 
must attack it in March or very early in 
April before it has hatched out of the egg 
and begun its work. 

In sections of the country where the buf- 
falo moth has set up a habitat for itself, 
carpets, rugs and woolen clothes should be 
cleaned and the premises made ready for 
summer as early as this season. It isan 
unpleasant thought that in steam-heated 
houses, where the temperature is uniform, 
the buffalo moth leads a continual éxist- 
ence, emerging from its grub state in any 
month of the year, instead of waiting until 
the warm suns of the vernal season. The 
beetle roams as happily among the flowers 
in winter windows as it dues among those 
in summer gardens, and gues through its 
metamorphosis in winter as well as in 
summer. With tropical heat in their 
houses in winter, Americans have taken to 
themselves some of the tropical insects that 
lead a perennial existence in tropic lands, 
with no birds or natural enemies to fight 
them. The battle with the buffalo moth 
under such circumstances is well-nigh a 





Mithridates, appear 

poison itself.’ Hul-h speaks of * seeing the 
bald head of Bonner, a celebrated practical 
apiarist, covered with stings, which seemed 






one ounce of acetic acid, two ounces of glyc 
erine and three ounces of rose water. If sev- 
eral applications do not help, bathe the neck 
with three parts of lemon juice and one part 
water. 

If the face is too red for beauty, be care- 
ful of the diet. Take no hot drinks, buat 
couling ones, lemonade or tea, cooled by 
ice, but not “‘ice cold,” which would be 
quite as harmful as a hot drink. Don’ 
wash the face with very cold water, nor 
when it is flushed. Lukewarm water is 
When going out in the sun weara 
thin veil. Hot fvotbaths or Turkish baths 
are helpful. Try the footbaths, every third 
night for two weeks. Have the water as 
hot as can be borne. This draws the blood 
from the head. 

If the face is unnaturally pale, after bath- 
ing it with rose water and giving ita brisk 
but gentle rubbing with a Turkish towel, 
apply a lotion made of four ounces of rose 
water, three ounces of glycerine and two 
drams of liquid ammonia. Rub it well into 
the skin and then wipe it off with a short 
towel. 

A daily walk of two or three miles will 
improve a pale or sallow complexion and 
perhaps in time give rosy cheeks. 

Walk quickly. Breathe deeply. Take a 
long breath, close your mouth and retain 
the breath as long as possible; then exhale 
slowly. Your cheeks will flush with the 
exertion of “really and truly breathing,”’ 
your head will be held more erect and your 
chest will expand. The skin will become 
clearer and roses grow in the cheeks.—N. 
Y. Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SCRAMBLED EGGS EN HUILE (CHAFING-DISH). 

Put into the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
pure olive oil; add eight drops of celery extract, 
adash of cayenne, a little salt, a tablespoonful 
of parsiey, chopped fine, ani a teaspoonful of 
onion juice. Stir until well blended and hot. and 
then add six eggs, which have been already 
broken but not beaten. Stir constantly until 
they are well cooked and serve at once. 

CHIC&EN PANCAKES. 

Cut the breast of a cold, cooked chicken into 
dice-shaped bits, mince some skinned and 
blanched mushrvoms, add these with a table- 
spoonful of very finely chopped cooked ham and 





enough good stock to keep them moist and free 
from burning. Make a thick, light pancake, 
spread some of the mixture over it, put another 
paneake on top, garnish with parsley, and send 
to table at once while hot and fresh. 


STEAMED RICE. 


Halt acup of rice, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and one and one-third cups of boiling water. rut 
in small cups in a steamer, cover closely and 
steam three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 
stewed fruit and cream or sugar and cieam. 

CURRIED VEAL (CHAFING-DISH). 

Cut into small pieces, half an inch square, about 
a pound of cold roast veal; put in the chafing-dish 
two tablespooufuls of butter, an onion, a tart 
apple and a clove of garlic, all minced fine; then 
stir in a tablespoonful of curry powder, and half 
atablespoonful of flour; add the meat and pour 
in half a pint of stock, or the same quantity of 
hot water, in which a dessertspoonf.1l of fluid beef 
has been dissolved. Add a iittle lemon juice and 
salt, let it all simmer slowly afew minutes, and 





hopeless one. When this creature first 
came, a well-known entomologist of the 
State recommended that its habitats be sat- 
urated with benzine after carpets, rugs apd 
clothing which it had attacked had been well 
beaten. Its ways are ways of darkness, and 
the creature avoids the light, therefore dark 
corners of closets and wardrobes should be 
carefully searched and cleaned as early in 
March as it is practical todo so. Good 
housekeepers drive away the buffalo moths 
by making the premises unpleasant for 
them. Camphor, pepper, tobacco and vari- 
ous other articles will accomplish this pur- 
pose, but nothing buat benzine poured on 
them will actually annihilatethem. This 
insect has a curious passion for the red 
parts cf the rugs, and will eat out this color 
and leave the rest, especially if it ison the 
edge or the border.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Cure for Beauty Blemishes. 
Moles may be considered to dring good 
luck, but they are not always regarded as 
marks of beauty. For all that they are best 
left alone unless they show an inclination 
to grow, in which case they require surgical 





aid. 

In the earliest stage of growth, the applica- 
tion of a point of lunar caustic to the centre 
of a mole will often cause it to disappear, or 
painting the surface with a solution of 
lunar caustic, or of iodine is often effective. 

Lunar caustic must be used carefully and 
iodine discolors the skin temporarily. For 
this reasun it is best to appiy it-at night. 
Use a tiny camel’s hair brush, when apply- 
ing iodine, and wash the brush clean and 
dry it ready for use again. If the iodine is 
left on the brush it not only ruins it aftera 
short time, but the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment is lessened by repeated use of a brush 
filled with the dried iodine. 

Moles are also often successfully treated 
by being repeatedly injected with weak 
aqueous solutions of iodine, ammonia or ni- 
tric acid. This is a dangerous experiment, 
however, unless taken under a doctor’s or- 
ders. 

For moles which more closely resemble 
freckles, use: Muriate ammonia one dram, 
dilute muriatic acid one dram, tincture of 
benzoin two drams, rose water one ounce, 
glycerine one ounce. 

Touch the moles twice daily with a small 
brash dipped in this preparation. Shake 
the bottle well before using. Another recipe 
calls for: Oil of lemon one-half dram, citric 
acid one-half ounce, oil of sweet almonds 
oze-half dram, glycerine three ounces, rose 
water one pint. 

Those other beauty blemishes, warts, are 
often successfully treated by applying two 
drops of Fowler’s solution three times 
daily. After a time they disappear and the 
skin appears normal in a week or ten days. 
Warts may also be cured by touching them 
carefully, once a day, with a camel’s hair 


serve hot. 
HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 

Put two ounces of butter in a saucepan, with a 
little salt, nutmeg and a gill of water. Cook over 
the fire for five minutes. In another saucepan 
have two tablespoonfuls of vinegar cooked till 
reduced one-half. Add to the other ingredients 
with a tablespoonful of bechamel sauce and an 
ounce of butter. Mix the yolks of four eggsina 
tablespoonful of water and remove the sauce 
from the fire; when it has ceased boiling add the 
egg yolks, the juice of a lemon, and strain before 
serving. 

GINGER LAYER CAKE. 

Two cups of fiour, one cup of Poito Rico mo 
lasses, ove cup of milk, the third of a cup of but- 
ter, ove egg, one slightly heaping teaspoonful of 
soda sifted with the flour, one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of ginger, one cup of currants. Beat the egg 
a little, add the molasses with the butter melted 
and stirred into it, then the currants, about half 
the milk, all ofthe flour; beat well and add the 
rest of the milk. Bake in two cakes in a quick 
oven from twelve to fifteen minutes. 


— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


An attractive and delicious dish of cauliflower 
is prepared by boiling a solid head, and after- 
wards placing it on a buttered baking dish—one 
of the French or German fireproof ware, now 
common in the house-furnishing shops. Sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese and buttered crumbs, 
moisten with white sauce, and bake until brown. 
A border of green peas may be added. 

Asparagus is comparatively cheap now. A 
pretty way of serving it is to cut green peppers 
in slender rings and with these encircle several 
stalks of asparagus. Place a spoonful of Hol- 
landaise on each plate. 

The common clothes moth is not always recog- 
nized when he is found in worm shape. When 
in this condition it is a brown-creature that may 
lurk in the crevices of the floor after the carpet 
and paper areremoved. Brush the crevices over 
with apaint brush dipped in turpentine before 
cleaning the floor with hot water and soda. Re- 
member that the buffalo moth is a very different 
creature. When he first appears in grub state he 
is a fuzzy little worm, quite active, and takes 
his nawe from this shaggy appearance. Kill him 
when you can and attack his precincts with 
benzine. 

Stockings and soeks past all usefulness as 
wearing apparel make good holders for kitchen 
utensils. Cut off the feet, fold the leg part over 
several :imes and sew the endstogether. Do not 
omit a loop of tape by which to hang the holder 
up. Otherwise it will never be at hand when 
it is needed. 

Rhubarb, at this time of year, is particularly re- 
reshing and wholesome, but few persons know 
the best way of cooking it. The fragrant stalks 
are especially succulent and need no addition of 
water to make the cooked sauce sufficiently juicy. 
Peel and cut them in inch-long pieces, put them 
in the upper part of a double boiler with a little 
sugar and steam them until they are tender. The 
juice will be a rich, delicious syrup, tinged with a 
deep pink color. 

For Scoteh bread roast four ounces of almends, 
and when cold pound them with half a pound of 
sugar to reduce toa powder and sift througha 
sieve. Arrange on the tale in a cirele hzlfa 
pound of flour; in the centre put the almond 
powder, four ounces of butter, one egg, one sepa- 











brush dipped in this solution: Salicylic acid 


rate yolk and the peel of a lemun; mix well to 

















ite trimming for the sailor hat, and the same cart- 
wheel shape is copied in flowers for use upon 
more elaborate hats. For example, a flat wheel 
of forget-me-nots surrounds a flat di<k of garde 
nias or roves, and the ornament supports the | si from those in the U nscen. let b 


of the invisible.” 
If one would hold constant: «.,, 
and receive constant uplifting ins... 


—— aay: 
Something light and airy is nice to put over | the | : house into vans | w “Again, we know where our 1o:-. 
eee eT cg aentl ot and, —— ——— 
sit out ont and pink Shetland floss or any | deliver everything at the new house, snd | east not oe sa Sesoenty_endten, a0 | Nelng Sve dongs te ball 5 ony of water. Fasbion Motes. —— ——— 
Son be | unpack and set up the furniture, and all for | ever sines, I have found that whens bee} To remove:yellow stains from the face utterance Eps. 
other designed, but white must appack =p , e%e Chenille bees and butterflies are applied to Romans in which he indicates the P).- 
Work with medium-sized | no excessive sum, considering the ssving of | does sting me the pain is only sharp for an | take an ounce of dried rose leaves, add half eed aie aed ativan: ‘ie GUS of enlen between —— 
ree sedis. Wind the white in one ball instant and there is an absence of the after- | a pint of white wine vinegar and let it stand | “")® f broldered mourning crepe is the | dead: For this cause He both dic; 
the color in another. Now take an end | pany will guarantee the sate arrival of the | swelling. for ten days; then draw off the vinegar and latest concession to the rage for elaboration, snd | 282i8, that He might be Lord bth - 
—* each ball, cast on 60 stitches and knit | whole, and will make good ally breakages I have since been stung many more times | add to it half a pint of rose water. Keep | | 804 the dead. Asevery telephone. - 
from fie ter stitch. When this | due to faulty packing. than I was at that time, and yet none of the | this liquid bottled, and when using pour a | detract from the idea of deep mourning. city opens communication with ;:,.- 
pipe off one-half the stitches ona} A compromise between these two plans is symptoms referred to have been re-| tablespoonful or so on a bit of cluth and | ,°, The lace slipper isone of the latest fads, Phone through a centre common 
oo gy needle, and continue to most likely to be followed. If you live ina produced. Am I not, therefore, immune of | sponge the face. Let it dry on the skin. and brides are having their slippers made of lace | Sundered souls, though between the: 
pit back and Sosth for 50 rows, bind off. | city where there are several companies e0- ——— Se Rey bon, ot — Vinegar, as is well known, prevents dis- | to match the lace upon their wedding gowns, sed — — 
and moving, extent coloration. Bathe a bruise with vinegar as | *immed in rosettes of orange blossoms —. aang Beart of 
Then take off the other half of the stitches | gaged in the business of packing * All guthorities on bee cultare state the os tin r If it mum be | ete The stiff ribbon or velvet cockade is a favor — beth. He 6 L.: 
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inine touch to their severity. i 


om tanh noble aspiration and faith an.j praye: 
in vogue, because they tone in well with old laces. | Shall he be made a partaker «/ 4 
% Chiffon flowers grow more and more beauti- | thought and show forth its re... - 
ful. Wisteria aad sweet peas are among the new | only with his lips, but by his life 
achievements and are triumphs of art. 
o%e Flounces of ruchings are as much the rage 
as they were in 1830. i 
e%e Mousquetaire sleeves have a close-fitting | 
wrinkled cuff almost reaching the elbow. nea 
«%eShort silk stockings come in colorings that | TIDE Powzr.—“ Mechanic”: 4 
harmonize weil with mixed tweeds and home- | People believe that a thoroughly px a: 
spuns, and are considered very smart for wear °! Using tide power will be found some «. 
with such costumes. few ventures of that kind which zr 2 -- 


«%e High stiff linen collars have come iu again, | e¢rd have not been promising. how-s-: 











just as the modish woman had succeeded in edu- | “Ding better may be developed, bu: p-. 
cating herself away from them. The new models | 545 Bt yet been reached. and mucs 
are, as a rule, embroidered, which adds a fem- ©! Course, on the choice of locality 


| difference whether a“ head” of only 
e%e Veilings of mixed black and white net are ‘S$ Obtained or one of thirty or torty. 1 


a truffle finely chopped. Letthese simmer in just 


lish and becoming | tour and size of the bay where storaz- Se 
—B——— black brocade with tiny designs bæave also an important bearing on the | 
in colored roses, high heels, and jeweled buckles | What looked like a favorable combina: 
are among the new footwear. | ditions exists at Pioumanach, o. : 

e*ePink and corn color in combination are ©St Of France; yet a w-I-known e1x;- 
a concession to Louis XVI. modes and are much {ult with an experiment which h.- 
used by Parisian dressmakers and milliners. | made there. At Ploumanach the differ< 


e%Tea gowns of fine batiste or muslin, lace tide level is about twenty fee-. The -- 


trimmed and lined with soft sik are to be afad ‘es¢rvoir is a natural pond of four a-r-. 
of the season. the form of a triangle with the base tow- 


o%e Straws are manipulated in wonderful and Shore, and in the embankment seper.:. - 


fearful fashion for the purpose of spring milli- | Tom the sea are automatic ga'e<. x) 


and are so soft and flexible that they may ben the level of the sea mses higher 1) » 


be handled as easily as ribbon. _ Water in the pond, and are closed by the 

e%e Flowers falling loosely in a fringe over the of the water in the pond when the tic- ; 
hair at the back, or several tiny wreaths of | The two water-wheels of the station 
flowers drooping over the hair from the sides of | 4¥"amos, whieh, aided by the storage >: 






the hat back have taken the place of last sea- | are used for electric lighting. A prowine:: ; 
son’s exaggerated cachepeigne. | ish engiueer, James Swinburne, fore... - 


e%e Veils on dine lace scarfs draped around | failure of this and all other plans fer u- 
broad trimmed hats and falling straight in a short | “des as a source of electric power on a: 
curtain are exceedingly fashionable and are {| the great expense of working turbin-s 
picturesque upon the tall, slender girl. abie pressures or any kind of storage. 

e%e Flax thread mercerized is provided inall| COMING ComeTs.—* a. V.": 
colors for embroidery and fagot stitching upon | ©Mlets whose return is expected in t1- 
linen frocks. \ 

e*e AMong the novel trimmings is a velvety ! will attain sufficient luminosity to be seer 
woolen embroidery, cut lixe a pile carpet. the naked eye, and it is doubtful 1: 


e%e Auther new notion is a cut-out cloth em- , them could he observed with our greate-: - 


broidery edged all around the pattern with short | SC°PeS. Among them are some whose ¢ ~ 


chenille rattail fringe. and observation may contribute to the s»..: 


e%e Fringes of all kinds gain in popularity. A | /Mportant cosmological questions. Th<:- - 


deep opal and brilliant fringe formed the berthe | "be first place, the Brooks comet (1:3 \ 
of one imported gown in white liberty satin. 4 
e®e Serge has fallen into line and like all the | Panied by anumber of smaller comcis : 
other materials has taken on new softness and P#rently dissolved very rapidly. In 
silkiness. It drapes well in its new incarnation, | Fye’s comet will be in perihelion. It 


shortly after its first discovery appeared, « 


The numt- 


| year amounts to six at leasi; but sene oft 


ae 
and so adapts itself tothe new modes. Flecked | S¢® im 1843, and found to be a periodica! » 


and chine serges are other novel aspects of an | With a revolution of 7} years. It has 


old friend.—New York Sun. turned seven times to the 
| motion was perfectly in accordance 


the calculations. The Spitaler 
| VID will come in 








comet 
The World Beautiful. its perihelion 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

g, & | at the beginning of fall. It is, however. < 


“Let the believer in the communion of saints | jyminous that it can only be detected ¢ 


oue now in the spirit world whose judgment on | discovered in 1851, will at the end of :h- 
ea th he greatly valued; not seeking that species 1903 come again in its perihelion. Its pe: 


Sun, aha 


of intercourse which enccurages messages spelt revolution is about 6} years, and it was | 


by raps and knocks, but by projection of the | seen in 1897. On account of its slich: 
mind into space external to itself, seeking at the nosity it is questionable whether it vw... 
same time communion with the Divine Spirit; | tected thistime. A comet discovered by ! 
and who shall deny the probability that the loved | of the Lick Observatory in 1995 has. - 


| middle of the year, and may be best obseri-i 


reverently concentrate determined thought upon | strongest telescopes. The d’Arrest com-: © 8 


¢ 
i 


one we seek, whose affections are expanding in | ing to calculation, a revolution of about © <-.:< 


the fuller, freer lite beyond the grave,can pour | and will therefore return this year: 


into our minds a stream of guiding, stimulating | wij] be too far from the earth to become + a 


influence? We are surrounded, says St. Paul, | Tne same may also be sai ;ia 
by an innumerable cloud of witnesses.” — Arch- | (1396 V) and can Winnecke Sites aoe 
deacon Wilberforce, from a sermon preached in of the comets with known revolutions :- 
Westminster Abbey. } be visible this year, and these only by m+ 


js i a , | the largest telescopes. The year may, of 
The daily life is the tofa perpetual bring us also some new and bright comets 
combination of forces from the Seen and | = ; 
from the Unseen realms. Influence is the | pher”: The complete forelimb of the mac 


motor of all activities, and it flows in from | you speak of, that alive was more than 4: 


unceasing and undiscerned sources; from taller than Jumbo, has been set up in the 


trains of events ; from the sum of pastactions fossil vertebrates at the American Museu 


and series of choices; from friends in the N*tural History. The height of the for-i-- 


THE PREHISTORIC ELEPHANT.—“ (hrs 


visible and in the invisible worlds. If one | ‘®¢ Joint of the shoulder-biade is eleven :-=: 


: | three inches. J , inted 
had not taken acertain step years ago,— 13) below. — — 


gone to such a place, met with such an indi- | just ten feet. When alive Jumbo stood «! 


vidual, written such a letter, read such a | feet four inches at the shoulder. 
book,—-he would not at the present moment proportion the imperial mammoth stook 
bein precisely the environment and attend- feet eight inches. The new specimen was ‘ 
ant circumstances that he is, for life is a | by Alban Stewart of an American museu: 
perpetual chain, and— 


“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, EDUCATED FLEAs.—“‘S.”: 


current that every one mast recognize as | 
pervading his life,—that controlling and 


directing power we call fate, is of each one’s | were inside a tiny coach: others drew the 


own making, yet the very making is, itself, | and others were posed as coachmen and {o0'»- 


dominated by unseen and too often un- Once fastened by the little chains that the 
analyzed influences. Yet even these are | fessor” used, the fleas couldn’t do anythi: 
one’s own responsibility. One is only | what their breeders wanted them to do. 
amenable to the influences he attracts, | THE MOVING SIDEWALK.—“ Citizen ™ 
and the quality of shose depends wholly | 
and absolutely upon his own quality of 
life. The base does not attract the noble, 
nor, conversely, does the noble attract 
the base. If one would drawto himself 
noble influence he must live nobly. Hatred, 
bitterness, jealousy, suspicion,—all these 
base and ignoble conditions of mind dis- 
integrate all the possibilities of nobie living. 
They are not, indeed, normal, but abnormal 
conditions,—conditions of incipient insanity | eacndirection. Each will be seven feet « .- 
to be met and dealt with wisely and firmly; | will run in a depression with sixteen : 
with compassion, indeed, but with as full | space between. This middle space w:!! 
recognition that they are manifestations | level with the surface of the platform. 


city, will carry, it is said, 
thousand passengers per hour. Whi): 
walk,” it is really a system of moving plat! 
or continuous trains. Itis estimated that th⸗ 
of digging the tunnel and the cost of the : 

platforms will be about $5,000,000. The: 

outlined is to dig a subway about thirty fe+: 
and only deep enough to clear the street « 
There will be stations every two block- 

main line will consist of one sidewalk mo\: 
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| pedition in the Staked Plains of northern T- 
The first educa’~! 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” | fleas were exhibited in this country fifty or -.\": 
And thus that dominatiag and persistent Fears ago, but in the early seventies others‘: 

i were shown here at Amory Hall, Bo-t 
| The fleas were not really educated; they «- 
put into positions and kept there; some 0: ¢ 


new invention, if it is ever used in New } 
Seventy) 


of a diseased moral state, as is the recogni- main platform there will be two rows ©: - 


tion that any violent illness is a manifesta- | ‘c!"é the centre, thus making a sort 
tion of a diseased physical state. So much | ap a Bas — — sag 
one must clearly discern and realize if he Ee⸗ 
detect these tendencies in himself or in | tr get sap apna emenadlied 
another. The normal life is serene, noble, | that much toward their destination. 
radiant in joy. When it becomes the re-, THE DISTANCE OF THE MooN.—*! 
verse of this state, it is abnormal | Looking back through the mists of time \ 
and something is wrong. The ideal | the moon ever drawing nearer and nearé t 
state is the normal state of lite. Instead of | S410. (Our satellite now revolves at a 
regarding imperfection as the natural and | 00 milesbut there was a tine » 
normal state of humanity ; of accepting the miles. There was a time, says sir Rove! 
truism, “*To err is haman,”’—one should | millions of years ago. no doubt, when t): 
see in imperfection and in error the same | was but one hundred thousand niles aw) ; 
lapse from his normal condition that he ; as we look further and further back we ><" 
sees, in disease, as a lapse from the | ™oon ever deawing closer and closer to the « 
normal condition of health. One has —_ at meg He oa the — yee 
no right to live from anything less than | °*‘t?-moon history when our globe was * 
his highest possibilities. In those lie his | rooms maser or Of Sbout five or six now's 
a 2 g where we ow ! 

— — = the oe was then actually close to the earth; ea! « 

ea man is become angelic | it was, in fact, touching our globe, and the 
through some mysterious and inexplicable ~ ~ 
transformation by means of the process of 
death,—rather than by achieving constantly 
higher and purer moral states here and 
now,—is responsible for a very large propor- 
tion of moral inertia. 

This present realm is the spiritual world. 
Humanity is composed of spiritual beings,— 
spirits of light, spirits of darkness,—all in 
conditions for evolutionary progress. The 
life in the Unseen realm bears upon our 
own just as inevitably as does that of those 
in this present realm. The outer and the 
inner worlds are mutually interdependent, 





other, like a football and a tennis bal! a:: 
fastened together. It is impossible to res'>! 


matter, spinning round rapdily. The + 


from the parent glove, aud the tragimet'> 


clares it learns from the murmur of the tid >. 











to walk to do so, thus accelerating the: ~! 


ing one step further. We know that the «* 
was, at that early period, a soft molten mase 


seems to have been so great that arupture ¢ 
place, a portion of the molten matter broke 8°: 


lesced into a small globe. That the moo 
thus boru of our earth uncuunted milliees 
years ugo is the lesson which mathematics ““~ 


By the sa 


scheme is pupularly known as a “movine - 


and the earth were revolving each aroun. | 


—The red deer of New Zealand are **' 
Mated tv number between four thousand ani © « 


and interpenetrated. From each, one may | thousand individuals, the offspring of two s‘-~ 


—and dves—receive perpetual impulse and | a. d six hinds that were turned out in 156s. 
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Pills 


costiveness, Piles, 


— 
Sit 


HEADACHE, 


FMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BIL! OUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 


CONSTIPATION 


AND 


All Disorders of the LIVER. 
At druggists or by mail. 


oy DON. 
Q25ce. per” 


ranwaY & CO., 55 Elm St, New York. 


Be sure io get “‘Radway’s” and eee that 


the nawe is on what you buy. 
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HEART STRINGS. 


Q thou mys 


So selistt 


terious harp of a thousand strings, 
tive to touch, so sweet in tone, 


Yet oft’ as cold and callous as a stone. 
What heartfelt symphony, what rapture springs, 


From t 


But when by grief or passion overflown, 
Thy quivering life expires with bubbling groan, 
Or rises heavenward on spirit wings. 


Then happy he that strikes the vibrant chord, 
Awakening with a touch thy sweetest note 
And giving key to all discordant strands. 
And may high heaven abundantly reward 
The bard that flings heart melodies afloat, 
And sends them drifting into distant lands. 


Cc. W. S. 





IN THE SPRINGTIME. 
When from the South the breezes come 
To put old Winter out of plumb, 

When gentle spring is close at hand 
And pleasant sunshine &lls the land, 
Then lovely woman goes about 
With energy to beat the band, 
To put the dirt to rout. 


Her hair is in an apron tied, 
Her dress pinned up on either side; 
She dons a faded underskirt 
And valiantly pursues the dirt 

With dust rag, broom and mop. 
She hasn’t even time to flirt; 

For gossip she won’t stop. 


The humble man about the place 

Has pressing business or a case 

That calls him very far away; 

He won't get back till late next day. 
He knows that if he’ll only wait 

There’s trash to burn and rugs to lay, 
And so he pulls his freight. 


Oh, when the spring its lease has signed, 
A microve rules all womankind, 
And she must clean her house or die; 
No use to ask the reason why, 
Or of the matter further talk; 
So when man sees it in her eye 
He takes a walk. 


—Chicago Daily News. 





A SPRAY OF ABBUTUS. 
Sequestered flower of April days, 
Thy covert bloom in leafy ways 
A spell about me weaves. 


Thy frosted petals’ faint pink glow, 
Crystal pure like urns of snow 
That all with incense overflow 

Half hid beneath the leaves. 


Thy ear lies close upon the ground, 
Far off it hears the thrilling sound 
Of spring’s returning tide; 
_ Nor lingering snow, nor chilly day, 
Can keep the swelling flood at bay 
That clothes thee as a bride. 


Thy brittle leaves, so harsh and hard 
And torn by winds, or winter marred, 
selie thy tender face; 
But he whose days are ever green 
Shough storms do come and frosts be keen, 
Is sharer in thy grace. 
—John Burronghs, in the Outlook. 





MEN AND BIBDS. 


The bluebird singsa song 
Au’ sings a song er cheer, 
De ol’ black crow he croaks erlong 


So lonesome all de year; 
De yellerhammer he 

Des wiiles de time away 
sy knockin’ in de tree wif he 

Ov hammer all de day! 


—Indianapolis Sun. 


— 
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WHO SMILES IN THE RAIN. 
The coward may smile 
When there’s sun all the while— 
It’s braver to smile in the rain. 


The weakest may joy 


When there's naught to annoy— 
He’s stronger who smiles through his pain. 

And then when there’s sun, when there’s bird 
Song and breeze, 

When gioom’s put to rout and discouragement 


fices, 
bs hat need has the world 
ee mouth corners curled 
P the cheeriest smiles, when the fields and trees 
* Smiling -o broadly that nobody sees 
1€ Wee bit of brightness you’re giving the while? 
Utdays when it’s rainy there’s need for your 
Smile 
= Weak lin may smile 
—* the e's brightness the while— 
- S bette: 'o smile when there’s rain. 
— gloomster may joy 
_ there's paught to annoy— 
Wher on” Sho can laugh through his pain. 
That t all the wide world is so full of song 
With... 5 and brooklets go warbling along, 
th hearts cht as chaff 
— ea cems to laugh— 
oe y courage says not you are strong, 
* "ty good cheer one could never call 
But is , a 
poe — ‘he day is all haggard and gray 
lice Ln “eps gloomily, sobbing away— 
On tex ‘he hope of the sweet afterwhile, 
* is rainy there’s need for your 
: Gillilan, in Baltimore American. 
— ——— 
They THE ASTERS. 
* pale yes Of a little child 
But eye nee so blue, 
a ' ‘ powdered over them 
: 1 “oad, near which they grew. 
he tlute 
* F of the ray-like flower 
Ota J ided look of trust 
Is * the beauty of shining eyes 
y ‘ with evil’s rust. 
Uh, 1 ’ 
Then ® seul from which shines out 
But how ote ee ees 
1 the film of blurring unrest 
: this star-like gaze? 
Te 
wut: ‘lue of the radiant flower 
And Je, dust is blown away, 
At ‘1 make his blue-eyed child pure 
ter th dusty day. 
Washingto pk MARGARET JANET GATES. 


hy melodious chords when fortune sings. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Clean Bill. 


In the drawing-room of a 
Violet Raymond, pretty, —B—— 
girl of some twenty-two years, was sitting oa 
—— a the arrival of an expected visitor 

sently there was a ¥ 
vant entered. Sap at the door and a ser- 

* —* — — Grenville, miss.” 

© girl rose as a tall, bronz 
— came Into the room. stannic 

* T hope you will forgive me for as: 
call, Captain Grenville,” she said wih esi 
smile. ** [ heard you were back in London, and I 
felt that under the circumstances you would not 
think Ita liberty. My aunt, Lady She 
retired with a bad headache, else she —* a 
be here to receive you.” — 

“ Tam only too glad to be of an ” 
responded as he satdown. “ In reli pie, Mr 
“ace I should have veutured to call.” 

; WO Opposite him. The only previous 
occasion on which they had met had been at 
Liv: rpool three years ago, when he had set sail 
to take up his command in West Africa. With 
him had been her brother, young Dick Raymond 
then starting his military career as a subaitern, 
and she and her aunt had journeyed down to see 
the last of him. 

He remembered every detail of the short time 
—— am a8 be met he 

’ erribie thing that had happened, 
his heat went out to her in pity. 

—* = —* i want to know,” she sald 
quickly. ‘ f ouly saw your o 
lished in the ere” 5 — — 

God knows it was hard enough to write,” he 
broke out. 

“It was kind of you to say what you did— 
gallant and promising officer,’” she exclaimed. 
* But tell me all, please,” she finished, pleadingly. 

“ We were in Sterra Leone when the rising in 
the Badakuta district broke out,” he began,- 
speaking in a low, disjeinted voice. “I was 
immediately dispatched with an expedition to 
quell it; your brother came along with me, the 
only other white officer who could be spared. 
We got up near to Acandro and encamped over 
night on the south bank of the river. In the 
morning we prepared to cross; the natives, we 
understood, were ambushed about two miles 
away on the other side.” He paused. ‘ Sud- 
denly, as we began to cross, we were attacke¢ by 
them inthe rear. They were in full foree; we 
were surprised, and the fighting was desperate. 
Numbers of our men fell, and it looked as if we 
were ina tight corner, when Sherston and his 
relief party came up on the opposite bank, just 
intime. We dropped flat on our faces and they 
fired over our heads—the situation was saved.” 

** And Dick?” she inquired tremulously. 

Grenville shifted his foot uneasily. 

‘The last time J saw him was some minutes 
before Sherston came up,’ he said, speaking 
with difficulty. ‘ He threw up his arms suddenly 
and staggered backward on the bank.” 

“ Into the river?” she whispered. He nodded. 

There was a moment’s silence, then the girl 
rose to her feet. The tears were glistening in 
her eyes, but she was smiling. 

‘“‘ If it had to be, thank God he died as he did— 
fighting at his post! ’’ she cried. “ It’s something 
forme to be proud of.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“ Yes, it’s good to think that,” he said slowly. 

She stood before him with shining eyes for 
the moment full of enthusiasm. Then it died 
away, and she sank down and covered her face 
with her hands. 

A little later he left with a promise to come to 
luncheon one day with Lady Shenley. He went 
straight to the rooms which his man had engaged 
for him in Duke street, Piccadilly. Sinking into 
an armchair, he buried himself in thought. 

“ Yes, I did right,’’ he said at last, with a sigh. 
About a week afterward he received an invita- 
tion to luncheon at the house In Mayfair, and he 
went with a curlous feeling of eager anticipation. 
Violet Raymond treated him in the light of an 
ola friend, and he found the couple of hours 
spent in her society more enjoyable than any- 
thing he had yet experienced. Presently when 
he rose to depart, Lady Shenley, who was about 
to take her afternoon drive, offered to put him 
down in Piccadilly, and he accepted gratefully. 

He sat opposite Violet and Lady Shenley in the 
open victoria, replying politely to the latter’s gay 
and irresponsible chatter. He formed the im- 
pression that, while Lady Shenley was kind in 
her way to Violet, the two had not much in com- 
mon, and inthis he was correct. The girl was 
built of far more reliable stuff than her light- 
hearted, pleasure-loving aunt. 

‘rhe carriage turned into Bond street and rolled 
down toward Piccadilly at a good pace. As it 
swept round the corner there was a sharp cry of 
warning from the pavement. Walter Grenville 
sprang up and saw a child running across the 
road a few yards ahead. She lost her footing on 
the greasy wood pavement and fell sprawling in 
the roadway right in front of the horses. The 
coachman pulled frantically at his reins, but they 
were going at full speed. There was another 
yell from the bystanders, then a sudden silence. 
The carriage swayed to and fro; another second 
and the horses would have trampled on the child 
had not a figure, darting madly from the curb, 
pulled her from under the horses’ hoofs and 
thrown her out of harm’s way. The next moment 
his foot slipped on the slimy surface, and, falling, 
the pole of the carriage struck him and he was 
trampled on. 

The carriage came toa standstill with a jerk 
and Grenville leaped out. Already a little crowd 
nad gathered round the prostrate figure; he was 
carried to the pavement. Grenville pushed his 
way through and leaned over the man. He was 
apparently a tramp; his clothes were in rags, his 
face was thin and gaunt, with some weeks 
growth of straggling black beard on his chin. 
From a wound in his forehead the blood was 
streaming, and he was moaning. As Grenville 
dropped on one knee beside him he slowly opened 
his eyes. The officer gave a sudden start, then 
peered eagerly into the man’s face. He rose to 
his feet quickly. 

“My rooms are just opposite—No. 33B Duke 
street,” he said thickly to the policeman who had 

just appeared. “Take him there, and I will get 
a doctor at once.” 

He hurried back to the carriage where Violet 
was waiting, pale and trembling. 

“It’s rather a bad accident,” he said swiftly. 
“I’m having him taken to my rooms. You go 
back now; I will let you know later how things 
are.” 

“A terrible misfortune!” exclaimed Lady 
Shenley piteously. ‘Every one is looking at us. 
Tell John, home at once, Violet.” 

“Can’t I help?” said the latter anxiously to 
Grenville. He shook his head. 

“I will let youknow,” he repeated, then gave 
directions to the coachman; the carriage turned 
and moved swiftly away. 

He approached the knot of people again. Al- 
ready a shutter had been obtained, and the 
wounded man laid upon it. They raised him 
carefully and carried him across the road, the 
crowd of bystanders following curiously. Gren- 
ville led the way to the house, and opened the 
door with a latchkey. 

“ Scrivener,” he called out to his servant, who 
appeared in the hall, “ there has been an accident; 
fetch the nearest doctor—quick!” 

Scrivener ran off without his hat. The man, 
now unconscious, was brought in, carried slowly 
upstairs and deposited on a bed. A few seconds 
afterwards a doctor arrived, and Grenville was 
busily employed in giving him assistance. Then, 
retiring toa corner of the room he waited until 
the doctor had finished his examination. At last 
he rose from his task. Heturned and walked over 
to Grenville. “Nothing can save him,” he said 
ina low voice. “He has received internal inju- 
ries which make it impossible for him tw live 
morethan a day at the most. He will regain con- 
sciousness again, but if we were to attempt to 
move him to a hospital he would die on the way.’’ 

“No, no; he must stop here,” said Grenville 
between his teeth. * 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You will not be troubled long,” he said, pick- 
ing up his hat and gloves. “ You cau do abso. 
lutely nothing beyond following the directions I 
have given you; they will but make the few hours 
he has to live more comfortable. Goodby; I will 
look in again in the evening.” 

Grenville accompanied the doc’or to the door, 
then weht back to the room. At the entrance he 
was met by Scrivener, who had been in and was 
just coming out. There was a scared look on his 








face. : 
‘Good God, sir, it’s ——- ——! ” he whispered. 


Grenville nodded, 
“ I know,” he said,with cl 
—— oa Joon enced teeth. « Mind, 


He went into the room again £ by t 
bedside gazing at the white arity oo os 


denly the eyes of the 
thernselves on his face, Pnet Sd comtred 


“Grenville!” he murmured feverl s 
conrseé—who should it be? ———— — 
few minutes now! Oh, my head! ” he finished 


with a moan. Scrivener brought In the medicine 


that the doctor had sent. They gave hima dose, 

= —5 Gropped off into heavy sleep, 
watching by his ‘ 

Te came in — ee 

“He may last through the ni 
longer,” he said after y reer — —— 
have ordered a nurse to come around.” 

The next morning found the Patient still alive, 
but the doctor gave him but a few hours. About 
eleven o’clock he had a Spell of consciousness, 
and Grenville sat beside him talking to him. 
= * grew half delirious again. 

oor opened and Scrivener ; 
beckoned Grenville aside. — 

“ Lady Shenley and Miss Raymond have called, 
sir,” he whispered. ‘“ Lady Shenley 1s in her car- 
riage, but the young lady insisted on seeing you 
so 1 have shown her into your sitting-room ” 

“* Stop here,” said Grenville, with a white face 
then strode to the door. and opened it. He 
stepped out and shut it quickly, for the man in 
his delirium was talking loudly. 

He crossed to the other side of the landing and 
opened the door of his sitting-room. As he did 
so the man’s voice suddenly raised itself to a 
shout. 

“Grenville!” he cried. 

He stepped hastily into the room and shut the 
door. The girl had risen from her seat and stood 
before him, her face white and terror stricken. 

* That voice!” she cried. “It was Dick’s! ” 

She was gazing into his eyes fearfully. Gren- 
ville-efenched his hands; the veins stood out on 
his forehead. 

“It was Dick’s! ” she repeated. “Oh, for the 
love of heaven tell me! *” 

“ Yes—Dick’s,” he said hoarsely. “If you are 
strong enough, cume with me. But it’s almost 
death,” he added, looking at her in anguish. She 
nerved herself with an effort. 

“Iam strong enough,” she said between her 
shut lips. Without a word he led her across the 
landing and opened the door. Scrivener started 
when he saw her, then slipped out of the room 
noiselessly. The girl approached and gazed at 
the bandaged head. Then she dropped on her 
knees beside the bed and took his hand between 
hers. She pressed it to her lips. 

“Dick! Dick!” she said with a sob. 

The wild delirious look seemed to pass from 
—— With a painful effort he raised his 

“ My Vi!’ he groaned, the tears starting to his 
eyes. “ Oh, my God! that I should have brought 
this upon you!” He paused to recover his 
strength. 

“ Yes, it’s a lie that Grenville told in his dis- 
patch. I didn’tdie lke a man at my post; I 
bolted like a coward!” He paused again. “I 
wasin charge of theright wing when the sir- 
prise rush came. Instead of holding their ground, 
my men—West Indians, curse ’em—broke and 
ran for their lives. To this day I don’t know the 
reason. I simply seemed to grow gray with 
fear. I lost my nerve, lost my manhood. God 
knows how I did it--I fled with them! Grenville 
saw me do it! ” he tinished, panting for breath. 

“Don’t, D ck dear; that’s enough!” implored 
the girl. 

“You must hear me through,” he went on 
weakly. “ Half a mile fufther I drew up. For 
the first time I realized what I had done. If I had 
had my revolver I should have shot myself, but 
I had dropped that. I could have died with 
shame. I knew I could not go back—never look 
a brave man in the face again!’? He paused and 
drew in a torturous breath. ‘Somehow or other 
1 managed to get down the coast to Waru—I had 
alittle money with me. I got a passage ina 
trading brig to Liverpool, and landed there with 
a few shillings in my pocket—dead to the world, 
for I found out what Grenville had done for me— 
bless him! Since then it has been a living hell— 
tramping, now and then a job, starving. But I 
deserved it all! A man without honor has no 
right to live, and now, now—” His head fell back 
on the pillow and a deathly gray pallor came to 
his face. He closed his eyes. They stood watch- 
ing him, not daring to move. He opened his eyes 
once again and wetted his lips. 

* But the child—l’ve given my life; it wasn’t 
much, but it’s better than nothing! ” he gasped. 

‘“* Yes, yes, Dick; your bill’s clean!”’ broke in 
Grenville. * Your sister knows it; I know it.” 

With a tremendous effort young Raymond 
raised nimself on his elbow. 

“* Ah, it’s good to have a clean—” The last 
word choked in his throat as he fell back. With 
acry the girl bent forward and peered in his 
face, then she rose, and her tear-laden eyes met 
Grenville’s gaze. 

“you need not be ashamed of him,” he said 
gently. 


One evening, some few months later, the two 
were together again. He had been telling her 
something which had brought a delicate flush to 
her cheek. Then she asked him a question. 

“Why did I doit?” He paused. ‘ Do you re- 
member that night at Liverpool when I first met 
you? I saw what your brother was to you—that 
he was everything in your life. I fell in love with 
you that night! Then when, months later, that 
terrible thing happened, I realized in a flash 
what it would mean to you if I let the truth get 
known, so I thought for hours, then wrote the dis 
patch as youread it.“ Thero wasa long pause. 
Then she raised her eyes to his. 

* You did it because yau loved me? ”’ she whis 
pered. He bent down and, taking her in his 
arms, kissed her on the. lips. 

* Because I loved you; because somehow I felt 
it was not his real self that had prompted him to 
act as he did—a mad impulse, but not his nature. 
And you and I know that this was right, that he 
wiped the stain out.“ he said. 

“ Yes, we know,” she answered, with a soft 
sigh of content.—Gerald Dayle, in The Sphere. 


Douth’s Department. 


THE HILU OF CELLAB DOOR. 


I know a hill not far away 

Where children always love to play. 
The hill is straight and smooth and low; 
For little folks ’tis better so. 


The coasting there is very nice, 
Without the cold of snow and ice; 
You slide in summer, fall or spring, 
But need not bother sleds to bring. 


It is the safest hill I’ve found; 
Sometimes you tumble to the ground, 
But ’t is not far you have to fall 

And would not hurt a child at all. 


It’s very near your home, and so 

Your mother ’1l always let you go, 

For then she knows you're right near by 
And she can hear you if you cry. 


So up you scramble, down you slide, 
And oh, you have a jolly ride! 
You always want to play some more 
Upon the hill of Cellar Door! 
—Washington Star. 
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Waking up e Woodchuck. 


‘Whether tne ground hog saw his shadow or not 
when first he came out of his burrow this spring, 
I don’t know, but I do know what he looks like 
when he first wakes up, because I woke him up 

see. 
vast autump we took him home and put him 
into a large cage covered with new poultry 
netting. At first he threw himself back on his 
haunches and bared his long chisel teeth as 
though defying us to touch-him; but in his heart 
he was afraid, for presently his: teeth chattered 
violently. We left him alone, and soon he took 
and ate an apple or two. 

That night we carried the cage into the kitchen, 
put in the morning we found that our captive had 

. With his powerful incisors he had cut 
the netting as neatly as a manjcould have done 
with a wire cutter, and made a hole just large 
enough to allow his body to pass. Of course, he 
was somewhere in the house, and at last we 
found him curled up in a bed of torn newspapers, 
which he had made for himself in a corner of the 
back entry, between a large box and the wall. 

I decided to leave him there, and every day I 








left him food, which he came-out to eat in the 














time. 

But he did not stop eating entirel ashe 
have done had he —— out of deuce, —* 
every three or four days of fasting he would come 
out and eat half a carrot or a small apple befors 
returning to his nest. He never catried any food 
back with him, as a squirrel would have done; he 
ate what he wanted just where it lay, and left 
what he could not eat. He evidently did not 
sleep very suund during the early part of the 
winter, for every time I closed the back door I 
could hear him start up, and if { peered over the 
top of the box I could sometimes see his gray 
nose poked out of the nest. 

For the first four nights in February he came 
out every night, and his appetite had decidedly 
Improved, but after that he seemed to sink into a 
sound sleep, and I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of him until the first of March, when as he 
had eaten nothing for more than three weeks, J 
thought it only decent to make inquiries. 

I pulled out the box and there lay the nest, 
composed of nearly a bushel of gra s, corn cobs, 
towels from the kitchen, torn newspapers and 
other odds and ends which he had picked up in 
his nightly wanderings. With the point of an 
umbrella I pulled off the roof of the nest, and at 
once he responded by raising himself on his fore- 
legs, stretching and yawning. The next instant 
he rolled over, drew. ‘a deep, sighing breath and 
was fast asleep, 

Again I touched him gently with the umbrella, 
and again he turned over, gaping and weary, and 
without even opening his eyes, drew another 
long breath and went to sleep. I touched him 
two or three times with the same result, and 
then I carefully shoveled him up with as much 
of his nest as I could geton a snow shovel, and 
put him down on the floor near a sunny window. 

He was still very sleepy, and no doubt would 
have dozed for some time longer. even in that 
warm room, had I let him alone. But I was anx- 
fous to examine him, and by doing so greatly in- 
curred his displeasure. Presently he opened his 
eyes for the first time, and ground his teeth sav- 
agely. I offered him the toe of a shoe lying near 
me, and he fastened his teeth in it, and, holding 
this, allowed me to lift him from the floor . 

Soon he took hold with his front claws and let 
go with his teeth. He held on in this way for 
several seconds until I set him down. He was 
dreadfully thin and emaciated, and apparently 
very weak. Naturally, he was also very light in 
weight, and his body was surprisingly cold. The 
fleshy part of his nose was very dry, dull and 
somewhat wrinkled. The skin of his body, 
wherever it could be seen through the fur, was 
peeling up as though it had been sunburned. I 
saw at least one flea. 

He gained strength very rapidly, but it was 
nearly an hour before he had any control of his 
hind limbs. In four or five hours, although he 
had eaten nothing in the meantime, he was fully 
as active as he was last fall. He refused to eat in 
the daylight, but that night he came out and 
nibbled a carrot.—Ernest Harold Baynes. 


— 





Dilly Dally. 


Dilly Dally was almost seven yearsold. See if 
you can guess why he came to have such a funny 
name! 

Oh, Oh, Dilly Dally! Where are you. dear? 
Run quickly with this pail to the grocer’s, and get 
this full of molasses, and don't spill a bit. I want 
it for—well, no matter. I want it.” 

The molasses was for molasses candy. His 
mother had just remembered that it was his 
birthday. 

Dilly took it, and ran out of the door. He was 
always quick enough at starting. His trouble 
came afterward. In the‘ hedge by the garden 
gate he spied a yellow-breast, and heard a sweet 
note that made him stop and see what the leaves 
hid. That took a minute. 

“Oh, I must hurry!” he sald, and started 
agaln; but this time Mr. Toad hopped out ina 
friendly way to make him linger. 

It was almost dark when he came in sight of 
home. 

**O, Dilly Dal’ ,” said his mother, “ where have 
you been all this time? It was your party; and 
all the little boys and girls I sent for had to go 
home, it grew so_late. I had to cut the cake and 
give them alla piece, and there wasn’t anybody 
to play games or anything. It was too bad! ” 

Wasn’t it? Dilly thought so. A boy’s birthday 
party without any bcy Co it! 

O, Dilly Dally,” sald his mother, sorrowfully, 
**why don’t you earn a better name? ”’ 

Dilly Dally says he is going to. How do you 
suppose he is going to do it?—Sunbeam. 


—J Historical. 


—Timotheus was born at Miletus, in 442 B. C.,’ 
and lived to be ninety years old. He was dur- 
ing his long life famous for his skill in music 
and verse, and wandered much from city to city, 
as was the custom of public writers in thosé days. 

—tThe origin of France’s national song, ‘“‘ The 
Marseillaise,” has never been clearly traced. It 
is known that the song was sungin 1792, probably 
for the first time, by Rouget de Lisle, a young’ 
French officer, who was quartered at the house 
ofthe mayor of Strasburg; and it has generally 
been supposed that the song was his own com- 
position. But now a claim is being put forward 
on behalf of another composer, one Dalayzac, 
who died at Fontenay-sous-Bois, near Paris, in 
1809. Dalayzac’s admirers and fellow townsmen 
are convinced that he wrote at least the music, if 
not the words, of ‘“ The ‘Marseillaise,” and they 
have selected a committee to erect a monument 
to his memory. 

——The Lake Dwellers, the ancient predeces- 
sors of the Swiss, were a wave of that. great tide 
which set in towards Europe from the East, 
choosing chiefly the inland seas and ascending 

vers as their roadways, or rather waterways, 
to new regions, where they should replenish the 
tenantless earth. Naturally such tribes, ac- 
customed to water, chose water whereon to found 
their first settlements. Moreover, the long, 
narrow causeways of wood, that led from the 
shore to their habitations, became a protection 
to them from wild beasts, or wilder human 
enemies. Also the waters supplied them with 
ready food, and were as nature’s own clearings 
amidst thé shaggy mountains and impenetrable 
forests, the mere fringe of which they with dim. 
culty cut away for household purposes. Ad- 
vanced into the free lake, the settlers could look 
around them and breathe the air of heaven. 
Herodotus has described similar lacustrine 
dwellings belonging to the Ponians, who had 
settled on Lake Prasias in Turkey. 

—JIn an ancient mummy case dating back to 
the age of Alexander or earlier, Herr Borchardt 
has found at Abusir, Egypt, a papyrus roll con- 
taining an ode by Timotheus, the Greek poet and 
musician. The Independent chronicles the de- 
tails of the discovery.as follows: By the head 
of the buried man lay the remains of a small 
leather purse, a sponge, a rusted piece of iron, a 
bit of wood and a thin roll of papyrus. With 
infinite pains this roll was opened, and, when 
broken, pleced together. It proved to be forty- 
three inches long and contained five columns of 
Greek writing. ‘The first column was in a ruinous 
state, the second was not complete, but the three 
last were intact and gave the concluding verses 
of a poem. in which by good luck the poet speaks 
of himself by.name. It was at once clear from 
the theme that we had here a portion of ‘The 
Persians,’ a famous nome of Timotheus, of which 
two or three brief fragments were already in our 
anthologies.” 

—tThe earliest American civilization, far ante- 
dating the generally accepted limits of pre- 
Columbia cultures, have been traced in Peru by 
Dr. Max Uhle, director of the anthropological 











‘excavations and explorations of the University of 


California in that country, where heretofore Inca 
traditions had led scientists to believe the Peru- 
vian civilization existed only a few ‘centuries 
before the coming of the Spaniards. The work of 
Dr. Uhle has established the fact that a great 





civilization flourished two thousand years earlier 
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Curious Facts. 


——In a certain office at an Australian railway 
station there may have been seen a very long list 
of names of women who have at various times 
begged the booking clerks to let them have, 
without payment, tickets to various places. 
They have forgotten their purses, or lost them, 
or spent their last penny on a new pair of gloves, 
and. various reasons. They will call the very 
next day and refund the money without fail. ‘But 
there the names and addresses lie, with the 
amount of the borrowed money written opposite. 

——Three hundred shoemakers who struck for 
higher wages in Philadelphia in*1786 were the 
first workingmen to adopt such tactics in this 
ve The first railroad strike occurred in 

——A Parisian clothes dealer kicked a dog out 
of hisshop. The dog shot out with some rapidity 
and knocked over a woman with a jug of milk 
The woman broke the jug and upset an elderly 
gentleman, and the jug cut both of them. At that 
moment a cyclist arrived and was thrown off his 
machine by the prostrate figures, and simulta- 
neously a cart. came up and smashed the 
bicycle. The magistrate biandly advised the 
entire squad to proceed against the dog, and 
they are now looking for it. 

—— ‘he first iron ship has more reputed birtb- 





places than Homer, according to Chambers’. 


Journal. Both the Clyde and the Mersey claim 


pre-eminence in this respect. Sir E. J. Robison, 


of Edinburgh designed an iron vessel in 1816, 


which was not Jaunched till three years later, and’ 


itis said that an iron boat was worked on the 
Severn even as far back as 1787. Steel was not 
used in the construction of merchant ships’ hulls 
until 1850. Old salts were not alone in their 
belief ithat wood was meant by Providence to 
float, but iron to go to the bottom. A naval con- 
structor of some repute once said: “ Dun’t talk 
to me of iron ships. They are contrary to 
nature.”” Now none but small craft are built of 
wood in this country. 

——A remarkable sea monster was recently 
caught in Port Fairy bay by some fishermen. It 
measured nine feet six inches in length, had a 
tail like that of tbe screw tail shaft, no teeth, a 
nose like a rhinoceros, a head like an elephant, 
two dorsal fins, four side fins and two steering 
fins. The skin was black and very soft. The 
most experienced fishermen say the specimen is 
altogether new to them. They cannot hazard a 
guess as to the species. The fish has been sent 
on to the Melbourne museum. 

—A naturalist, while visiting Great Sangin 
ene of those islands of the Indian Ocean known 
as the Celebes, or Spice Islands, found a curious 
time recorder lodged at the house of a rajah. 
Two bottles were firmly lashed together, and 
fixed in a wooden frame. A quantity of blagk 
sand ran from one bottle into the other in just 
half an hour and when the upper bottle was 
empty the frame was reversed. Twelve short 
sticks, marked with notches from one to twelve, 
were hung upon a string. A hook was placed 
between the stick bearing the number of notche« 
corresponding to the hour last struck and the 
one to be struck next. The sentry announced 
the time by striking the hours on a large gong. 

——A German anthropologist, Herr Thilenius, 
has recently shown that pygmies—now only 
found in the Interior of Africa—were, during pre- 
historic times, spread over parts of Europe. Nu- 
merous skeletons found in Silesia show that the 
stature of the men they represent was not much 
above 4} feet. There were pygmies in Switzer- 
lana and in Alsace also. These dwarf races 
were in no wise degenerates. They appear to 
have persisted up to comparatively recent times. 
The pygmies of Silesia, for instance, were con- 
temporary with the Romans and they continued 
up to the tenth century. At present there is no 
vestige of such a race, but their skeletons remain 
to prove their existence. 

—The only considerable fields of anthracite 
coal, aside from that of Pennsylvania, are those 
of China, which, however, are vast in comparison 
with Pennsylvania’s. 

— At Liscard, in Cheshire, England, is a room 
that contains hundreds of picture frames made of 
every imaginable substance, from leather to 
tigers’ bones, one frame being placed within 
another, according to size, so that the whole 
surface is covered with frames. 

—One of the largest families in St. Louis, 
Mo.—that of Arthur W. Becker—is joyously 
celebrating the birth of a baby girl. This is the 
first time in 140 years that a girl has been born in 
the family. The grandfather, J. Becker, had five 
boys, and his father, Jacob Becker, had four 
male heirs. The father of Jacob Becker had no 
sisters and no daughters, and none of his sons 
had any daughters. 

—ln Liverpool is a room—that of a dentist 
whose grandfather occupied the same premises— 
that contains many mirrors and pictures, the 
frames of which are made entirely of sharks’ 
teeth. Near Birmingham a manufacturer has a 
study that is lined, even to the roof, with nothing 
but chains of various thicknesses and padlocks 
of different sizes. 

—Near Leeds, England, is a summer house 
made wholly of buttons of every imaginable 
kind, and in the same county is a room, the walls 
of which are adorned entirely by the ribbons of 
cigars, nearly twenty thousand of these being 
represented. : 

—Prof. J. R. Green, president of the botan- 
ica] section of the Br tish Association, in his ad- 
dréss at Belfast, remarked that we are face to 


face with the possibility of treating some of the. 


diseases of plants in a way similar to that in 
which animals are rendered immune to attacks 
of illness. He cited the recent experiments of 
Beauverie, who allowed cuttings of begonia to 
grow in earth impregnated with a species of 
fungus which is an attenuated form of the Botrytis 
cinerea, a destructive parasite of plants. After 
impregnation the begonia plants were subjected 
to attack by the parasite, and resisted it per- 
fectly. Similar results have been obtained by 
Prof. Marshall Ward. 

—tThe Hungarian house of representatives is 
the largest in the world. It has 751 members. 

—-It is becoming quite usual for girls to take 
part in the bull fights in Spanish cities. 


Popular Science.” 


— An improved selenium cell for electric vision 
at a distance has been described by M. Dussaud. 
The transmitter consists of a non-conducting 
plane surface divided into two-inch squares, in 
each of which is a coil wound with two wires cov- 
ered with selenium of maximum sensitiveness. 
A weak current, like that of a telephone, passes 
constantly through one wire. On being illum! 
nated, the selenium is made more or less conduct. 
ive according to the brightness, and a corre- 
sponding portion of the current escapes from the 
first wire to the second. Through a relay this 
acts on a circuit lighting an incandescent lamp 
at the receiving station. The receiver is another 
surface divided into squares, each with an incan- 
descent lamp, and the blocks of varying light 
reproduce the image broken up at the sending 


end. 

——Coherers, instruments that respond to elec- 
tric waves, are of many forms. That used by 
Marconi, a tube of metallic filings that the waves 
make conducting and. cause to pass dot and dash 
signa!s, is unsatisfactory, and often unreliable, 
and requifes constant tapping to keep the parti- 
cles separated. The Lodge-Muirhead apparatus, 
requiring no tapping, is claimed to work regu- 
larly in all weathers. This coherer consists of » 
small fine-edged steel disc rotated by clockwork 
upon a globule of mercury, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a film of oll, and its action depends upon 
the breaking down of the film by the electric 
oscillations, which thus close the local circuit 
and cause the signalsto be given. The system 
of telegraphy, of which this forms the essential 
part, has been in course of development since 1804. 

— A rise of body tem e from 98.4° F.— 














the normal—to 107° is speedily followed by death. 





Drs. Halliburton and Mott find that cell-globulin . 


coaguiates at the latter temperature, and they 
conclude that the fatal results of high fever are 
dune to coagulation of this proteid In the cells of 
the nerve centres and other parts of the body. 

—The aurora borealis, an lately seen in the 
early afternoon by an English observer, appeared 
asa black arch with black streamers against a 
bluesky. The sun was shining brightly, and some 
bright white clouds were being driven rapidly in 
front of the aurora. 
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4413 SevenGored 4414 Misses’ Shirred 
Skirt, 22 to 30 waist, Waist, 12to 16 yrs. 
Woman’s Seven-Gored Skirt. 4413. 

Skirts in many gores that provide flare about the 
lower portion are exceedi"gly fashionable and allow 
of many effective trimmings. The very charming 
model illustrated is made of white batiste, with in- 
sertion of Valenciennes lace at each seam, and 
trimmed with lace motifs in butterfly design. At its 





lower edge is a gathered flounce, and above the - 


flounce are applied narrow bands of the material. 
The design is an excellent one and is well adapted to 
just such fabrics, but is by no means confined to 
them. as itcan be rendered equally effective in the 
fashionable wo 1 and silk materials. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, that are shaped to 
give a snug fit about the hips and to flare freely at 
their lower portions. Over its lower edge is arranged 
a straight gath-red flounce. The fullness at the back 
is gathered at each side of the centre.and the skirt is 
j ined toa straight belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
Size is 13 yards 21 inches wide, 94 yards 27 inches wide, 
& yards 32 inches wide or 7 yards 44 inches wide. 

The skirt pattern, 4413, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
2- and 30-inch waist measure. 





Misces’ Shirred Waist. 4414. 
To be Made With or Without the Bertha. 


The wa st is made over a fitted lining and closes 
with it at the centre back. Both front and backs a'e 
shirred to yoke depth, then let free to form soft folds 
between that point and the waist line. The bertha is 
arranged over the waist on indicated lines, and is fin- 
ished, at its edges, with narrow bands of the material 
held by fancy stitches, and is further ornamented 
with small ornaments of crochet. The sleeves are 
shirred to fit the upper arms snugly and form soft 
fullness above and the drooping puffs of fashion to 
the wrists where they are held by narrow cuffs, but 
can be made in elbow length if preferred. When a 
transparent effect is soughtithe lining is cut away be- 
neath the yoke and omitted from the sleeves. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
‘@ yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 
13 yards of all-over lace for bertha, collar and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, 4414, is cut in sizes for girls of 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 








4416 Misses Guimpe, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


4416 Girl's Coat, 
Sto 14 yrs 


Misees’ Guimpe. 4415. 

No girl’s wardrobe is complete without guimpes of 
various sorts. This very|pretty one allows of the high 
neck, and of the open square or a slivhtly low round 
neck as preferred, and can be made with long or with 
elbow sleeves. The model is made of fine lawn with 
yoke, collar and cuffs of lace, but tucking. embroid- 
ery or any of the many yoking materials can be used 
if preferred 

The guimpe is made with front and backs that are 
faced to form the yoke and is closed at the centre 
back. At the waist line isan applied casing through 
which tapes are run that regulate the fullness. The 
long sleeves show slight fullness at the shoulders, 
but broaden to form full puffs at the wrists. Those of 
elbow length are cut to droop gracefully at their 
lower edges. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 2} yards 46 inches wide, with j yards of lace. 

The pattern, 4415, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Girl’s Coat. 4416. 
To be Made With Strap or Broad Collar. 

The coat is made with loose fronts and back-and is 
shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The back is laid in an inverted plait. that means full- 
ness and grace, and the fronts can be turned back to 
form the revers or buttoned over as shown in the small 
sketch. The sleeves are the new bishop ones finished 
with the roll-over cuffs that are stitched with corti- 
celli silk. Theneck in the case of the model is fin- 
ished with a deep collar that gives a cape effect, but, 
if preferred, the coat can be made simpler and the 
strap collar, shown in the small sketch, used in its 
stead. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 5} {yards 21 inches wide. 3§ yards 4 
inches wide or 3g yards 52 inches wide. 

The coat pattern, 4416, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years of age. 
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4417 Woman's Waist, 4418 Child's Dress, 
32 to 40 bust. 2, 4 and 6 yrs, 


Woman's Waist. 4417. 

The waist is made over a fitted foundation and 
closes with it at the centre back. Both its front and 
backs are: gathered and. joined to the yoke, then al- 
lowed to fall in soft and becoming folds that are gath- 
ered again at the waist line. The epaulettes are ar- 
ranged over the shoulders and held in place by the 
bands. The sleeves are new and graceful. The full 
portions extend.to the elbows where they are gath- 
ered into bands to which are joined the drooping 
pointed frills. If the transparent effect 1s desired the 
lining beneath the yoke can be cut away, and the 
sleeves made quite unlined. ; F 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5§ yards 2] inches wide.5 yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 44 inches wide, with 2 yard of tucking for yoke. 

The pattern, 4417, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 aud 
4#-inch bust measure. . > ! 


-Chila’s Dress. 4418. i 

The dress is cut with fronts and back and shaped 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
back is laid in box plaits that are stitched at their 
underfolds to waist depth, and are pressed into 
position below that point. The fronts are plain and 
lapped one over the other in Russian - style, the clos- 
ing being made invisibly beneath the edge or with 
buttons and buttonholes if preferred. The sleeves 
are full, and are tucked to form cuffs at the lower 
edges. At the waist is a belt of the material, and the 
neck 1s finished with a standing collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4years) is 2g yards:27 inches wide or 2 yards “4 
inches wide. : . 

The pattern, 4418, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4 
and 6 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
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The Horse. 





Stable Utensils. 


Under this head is included all that is 
used in tending the horse and in cleaning 


the yard and stable. 


The pitchfork is used to shake up the 
straw of which the horse’s bed is made; to 
remove all that becomes soiled and dirty: 
and, in general, to set it fair and straight. 
The handle should be kept clean and the 


prongs bright. 


The shovel removes the smaller particles 
and the scrapings of the stable-yard. The 
broom is used to sweep out the stable after 
the damp, soiled litter has been removed, 
and to keep the yard neat and clean. Those 


made of birch are the best. 


The manure basket is to take up the drop- 
pings. This should be done before being 
trodden about, to keep the straw clean and 


the stable sweet. 


The stable pail should be made of strong 
oak, bound with iron and neatly painted. 
A sieve to cleanse the oats and chaff of all 
A peck and a half- 
peck measure to measure out the oats, ete., 


* dust and small stones. 


for each horse’s feed. 


The currycomb: Horses of the present 
day are so much better bred than formerly, 
consequently their coats and skins are finer, 
that there is now much less use for thecurry- 
comb, except to remove dust from the body 
brush. On very rough-coated horses it may 
In summer it is absolutely un- 
necessary, and in these days of clipping and 
singeing in the winter it is almost equally 
so. It must always be used lightly or it will 
severely punish the horse, and on no account 
should the teeth be sharp or more than one- 


be used. 


eighth of an inch long. 


The body-brush or horse-brush, as it is 
called, is, in the hands of a good groom, the 
most useful ‘implement used in the dressing 
of the horse, as it thoroughly removesall dust 
and dirt, stimulates the skin and imparts 
The water-brush is to 
wash all mud and dirt from the feet and 
legs of the horse, and stains from his 


a gloss to the coat. 


quarters, etc. 


The mane-comb, as tlhe name implies, is 
It should be 
made of horn, have large teeth, and be used 
carefully and only occasionally, as in a 
general way a good brushing will answer 


to comb the mane and tail. 


the purpose without pulling out the hair. 


The picker is a blunt irun hovk for re- 
moving all grit from the horse’s feet. Some 
A good, 
eareful groom will always, carry one of 
these. A sponge, too, is always necessary 
for drying the legs, etc., after washing and 


are made to fold up for the pocket. 


other purposes of cleansing. 


Leathers and rubbers are also necessary 
for drying the horse after work and wiping 


him over after dressing. 


An oil brash and tin to hold the oil, to 
rub around the hoofs before leaving the 
stable to go to work. A singeing lamp and 
pair of trimming scissors are also necessary. 


To avoid loss and confusion, there should 
be a place for everything and everything in 


its place, and all the utensils should be 


kept bright and clean. 


><> 
* 





Horse insurance ifi England and Scotland 
is successful. The horse, carriage and gen- 
eral insurance company’s balance sheet for 
1902 shows a reserve fund of $70,000, no 
less than $10,000 having been added to it 
out of the profits of 1902. 





The Boston Horse Show was followed by 
an auction sale on Monday afternoon, at 
which prices were very uneven. The first 
horse to go was Village Chimes, a black 
mare, which brought only $57. Miss Bar- 


throp was the next one offered, and she | 


went for $115. A bay gelding, President, 
was sold next at $92.50, after which Derby 
was placed on the block. This was the win- 
ner of the third, blue and reserved champion- 
ship ribbonaat Newport in 1902, and also 
won the blue ribbon at the Park Riding 
School last year. The horse was knocked 
down at $800. Kit Chenault, a chestnut 
mare, was next sold, bringing $175. 


— 
— 


W. B. White may decide to give Star 
Pointer (1.59}) a careful preparation with a 
view of starting him in the pacing cup event 
at the inter-city matinee next sammer. The 
champion is in splendid condition, his legs. 
appear smooth and sound, and he may fur- 
nish a surprise party. 

Many mules have of late been sent from 
Pacific coast points to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Good big mules are wanted for the trade 
and the price has averaged about $150 per 
head on ship. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A peculiar decision was rendered by the 
customs branch of the Treasury Department 
last month to the effect that ‘‘ dead poultry ”’ 
cannot be classed as “‘live poultry.”’ Poul- 
try, live, pays a duty of three centsa pound, 
whereas poultry, dressed, is imported at five 
cents a pound. Some poultry was imported 
at Niagara Falls which did not come in 
under either of these classes; it was poultry, 
dead, undressed, and the importers at- 
tempted to enter it as “‘ unenumerated un- 
mannfactured articles’ at ten per cent. of 
its value. 1t was made to pay the five cents 
a pound duty. 


The ranches and farms of the United 
States contain, in round numbers, accord- 
ing to the Agriculture Department statis- 
tics, two hundred million bearing apple 
trees, which produce now an average of 
176,000,000 bushels. 


There is not a plant which responds mere 
quickly to cultivation and attention than 
the tomato. it is a singularly robust 
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MALES AND FEMALES. 
WASHBURN & KNOWLTON. New London. 0h 


WM. HOLLAND, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEES 


Will sell anywhere in United S'ates. 
Posted on all breeds of stock. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 


Waterloo, Ia 




















| HAVE A VERY CHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


Percheron Stallions 


As good as can be found in any barn in America 
They are young and dark colors and have all the « 
qualities that the American trade is looking f 
ith my long years ooo: in the importing b 
ness I am able to find and buy the best that there ar. 
in France. Comeand examine the stock and you wi 
be pleased with them and the very low price that I a: 
offering the best of stock for. 90 miles from Chicaz 
4daily trains each way on C., M. & St. P. R. R. 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis, 
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grower; in fact, it has to be tolive. For no 
plant seems to be more constantly beset 
from the time the seed vegetates until the 
fruit is gathered with. insect and fungus 
pests, leaf spot, wilt, blackrot of the blos 
som, cut-worms. tomato worms, ete., al 
ready at any minute tu take advantage of 
any signs of weakness. Spraying may be 
sometimes necessary, but the best method of 
guarding against any trouble with the to- 
mato is to keep it growing vigorously. 


The idea has been pretty well set aside 
that the colour of eggs determines their 
nutritivé qualities. Many people believe 
that browu-shelled eggs are richer in nutri- 
ment than white eggs. A number of Guv- 
ernment experiments, however, have deter- 
mined conclusively -that the color of the 
shell is no key to nutriment, flavor or other 
qualities of the meat of the egg. There is 
a decided difference in nutritive ratio and 
flavor, however, and this is the result of 
feeding and the condition under which 
fowls are kept. The farmer who has fresh 
eggs for breakfast probably dues not realize 
the advantaze he has over his city cousin. 


Water is constantly rising from the 
lower depths of the soil through capillary 
attraction, and by this process bringing up 
with it the salts and soluble fertility re- 
leased. We have an exaggerated example 
of this in the alkali zoils of the West where 
the process works to the detriment rather 
than the benefit of the farmer. Excessive 
quantities of these salts are brought up 
from the lower soils in solution, and then 
as the water evaporates into the air they are 
left in the surface soil in such quantities as 
to make agriculture impossible. This only 
occurs, however, in the aridregions. Inthe 
“rain belt’ there is no excess of mineral 
salts as they are being constantly washed 
and drained away. The knowledge of this 
principle shows the value of deep and 
proper cultivation of land devoted to crops. 
As the water rises from whatever depth, it 
is charged with solutions of phosphorus, 
nitrogen, potash, etc., encountered in its 
course and now rendered soluble through 
its action, and these, as evaporation takes 
place, it deposits about the roots of plants, 
Deeply cultivated soils not only allow for 
the deeper penetration of routs, but they 
hold more water and produce greater svulu- 
tions and plant fertility. 


The successful farmer. makes mistakes 
every ‘season in his planting and his har- 
vesting. He does not make the mistake, 
however, of sticking to them after he makes 
the discuveries. . 


It is becoming « generally well-known 
fact among farmers that the leguminous 
hays are very much more nutritious in pro- 
tein than the hay from other grasses, said 
Dr. E. W. Allen, assistant director of the 
office of experiment stations, in a talk onthe 
valueof feeding various stuffs. ‘‘ The clovers, 
alfalfa, cow-peas. lupines, etc., contain about 
twice the amount of digestible protein that 
hay from the grasses does. As a result, the 
manure from the. legumes contains much 
more nitrogen; it is also sumewhat richer 
in potash.than that from grasses. The seeds 
from such legumes as the cow-peas, soja 
bean are exceedingly rich in protein, and 
can take the place of expensive cummercial 
feeds. 

* By growing and feeding on the farm 
more leguminous crops the am of: grain 
required will diminish, the Value of ‘the 
manure in , and the soil enrich in fer- 
tility. And as the legumes draw ‘about all 
their nitrogen from the atmosphere, the 
farm and the farmer, if the latter plants 


* 4 pound of wheat,’’ said’ Dr. Allen, 
speaking further of farm-feeding stuffs, 
“furnishes more real nutriment than a 
pound of any other grain. Corn contains 
about eight per cent. of digestible protein, 


plenty of them, are sure to be the gainers.” 


9.12 per cent., but wheat contains 10.23 per 
eent. To guard against danger from in- 
digestion and to utilize wheat to the best 
ad vantage as a stock food, it should be .fed 
with other grains. An English authority 
estimates wheat fed to lambs as worth about 
seventy-six cents per bushel. The Indiana 
station realized seventy-seven cents per 
bushel for wheat fed to sheep. It would be 
difficult to find a better food for young hogs 
and shotes than two parts (by weight) of 
wheat, two parts of corn and one of shorts; 
or a ration perhaps of equal weights of 
wheat, corn and shorts. In Canada it was 
found that frozen wheat, fed hogs between 
sixty-one and 145 pounds in weight, gave an 
average increase of 15.46 pounds per bushel, 
while with heavier fattening hogs, from 
nine to eleven pounds of gain was made per 
bushel. 


The stingy feeder cheats himself as well 
as his cows; but, on the other hand, the 
dairy cow that will not repay generous 
feeding should be displaced at once. 


Cold storage is valuable for keeping eggs 
for incubating purposes as well as for 
family use. Should ezgs freeze, their 
vitality will be destroyed, but at a tempera- 
ture of between 32° and-40° eggs five months 
old have been sugeessfully hatched: It is 
not known how long ‘vitality can be held in 
suspense under such conditions, 


If fowls are confined, it is highly esser- 
tial that they should be s :pplied with lime- 
producing food. The average hen should 
lay 150 eggs a year, and if she does this she 
will have produced two pounds of pure car- 
bonated lime. .Of course, some lime is de- 
rived from the natural food, but most of it 
must be obtained from the small mineral 
particles which fowls are constantly pick- 
ing from the earth. 


The brush fence may be better than no 
fence, but only a degree. A rabbit hole 
through it soon becomes a dog hole and a 
dog hole soon becomes a hog hole, and ina 
little while everything goes through. 

Guy E, MITCHELL. 
— 
» ,Boating in Florida. 

At some places in Florida’ flat-bottom 
boats may be hire 1, but they are frequently 
leaky an’ almost always absurdly heavy. 
It is much better to have one’s own craft, 
sending it by. freight. at least four weeks 
ahead of time, to avuiil disappointment. A 
cauvas canoe answers well for Florida 
waters, its extreme lightness being its great 
advantage. These cust from $20 to $42, and 
they can usually be suld at the conclusion 
of the trip. 

Practically any Florida river is good to. 
camp on ,.aume run through swampy coun-: 
try, and others have high, dry banks; but: 
each has its own fascination: The swamp 
land has more water fowl, and is, therefore, 
more interesting, while the drier banks 
offer more comfortable camping sites. A 
trip down the Suawnee river is delightful, 
and the, Kissimee river, with its chain of 








lts one objection is that camping sites are at 
times a long way apart. The trip fron 
Kissimee down through the lakes and rive) 
to Lake Okeechobee, then by canal and thr 
Caloosahatchee river to the coast, isa lony 
but delightful cruise. Fuel must be carrie 
at last over the southern part of the Kissi- 
mee river and through Lake. Okeechobee, » 
distance of about eighty miles. 

Throughout this trip good water is obtain. 
able, and at several places there are oran:+ 
groves. The country is very slightly settled 
and this adds a charm to the route. A 
steamer plies on this river from Kissim:: 
sometimes as far as Fort Bassenger, and tl. 
captain will take orders for provisions ar 
deliver them to any point along the river 
As the current is very swift it is not advisa- 
ble to attempt guing north. 
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Hints on Hog Feeding. 


Feeding skimmilk with corn will counter- 
act the tendency to produce soft pork. 

To cut food green and put it in the pens 
costs agrceat deal os labor. Pasturage is 
the better plan. 

It is very easy to spuil a pig hy loading 
the stomach with too much sloppy food. 

Whey has some value as a hog food. 
Those who'feed hogs in large numbers at 
factories, pay from three cents to four cents 
per hundred pounds, and some claim it is 
worth six vents or seven cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Artichokes are recommended for hog 
feeding by F. A. Elford of. Holmesville, 
Ont. He plants them the same as. potatoes 
and roofs and the pigs harvest the crop 
enough seed being left below the reach ot 
the hog for the next year’s crop. He claims 
that six Shundred to two thousand bushels 
should be grown per acre. The only culti- 
vation given is to go over the land in the 
spring witha spring-tooth cultivator, work- 
ing the surface level. 


a_i 


Weare interested to nute that the home 
from which a little girl ran away the other 
day was ‘‘all that could be desired.”” Care 
fal students of human conditions have 
often assure! us that sucha lome is very 
rare in this imperfect wor'd. 
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Mr. Carnegie hits a nail square on the 
head when he makes reference to ‘‘ higher 
and better things than a land overflowing 
with milk and honey.”’ Most of us are 
quite too well satisfied with the milk and 
honey ideal, especially if we could only in- 
clude ourselves with what we consider the 
crean). 
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When a ‘young woman sues a man for 
$2500 damages on account of one hug, the 
defendant might be excused if he relieve: 
his’ feelings by the question: Say, do you 
consider yourself a 910,000 beauty:? 


>< 





The size of the tips given to Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s' caddy have not yet been made 
public, but of course they were proportion- 
ate to the success of the treatment. 





} 
lakes, should suit even the must fastidious. 





REGORY’S 
SEED 


They need no introduction to the Farmers and Gardeners of New England; 
for nearly half a century they have been making their record for purity and 
reliability in every town, village and farm house in the land. We made ita 
rule at the beginning to sell such seed only as we would be willing to plant 
ourselves, and therein lies the secret of whatever success we have attained in 
business. If you have not yet received our free catalogue write and it will be 
sent at once. If you are raising potatoes try the Delaware, one of our intro- 
ductions. It is making friends everywhere because it is not only a great 
cropper but one of the very best for quality. 


J. J. H. GRECORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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faultless in design, modern in con- 
thorough in equipment, with the 
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The McCormick book, 
“A MODEL MACHINE,” 
tells all about Model mowers. 
T. A. McCORMICK, General Agent, 
McCormick Machines, Boston, Mass. 




















barley 8.69 per cent., oats 9.25 per cent., rye 
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Nor 5 DESCRIBED. -we 
* as Dee —— — 
Largest Stock Food — * the World. 


u. ek A. We Occupy 62,000 Feet of Floor Space 
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